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The Tiger of Muscovy. 


By FRED WHISHAW. 


CHAPTER I. 


MY ROMALYN : that is the name which has been the most 

familiar of all names upon my tongue; the name which 

will occur, I suppose, more frequently than any other in the 

history I now set myself to write; the name which, I believe, 
will be the last upon my lips when I die. 

What is my first remembrance of Amy? My first striking 
recollection of her is of a little, slender, active girl of thirteen ; 
black of hair and eyes, red of lip, pale of complexion, excepting 
when excited or flushed with exercise, at which times the most 
delicate of pink shades would come creeping over cheek, neck, and 
brow, adding greatly to the charm of her appearance. When 
angry—and this was no rare occasion, for Amy was easily roused 
—the colour which rushed to her face was of a deeper tint. Amy 
was never so beautiful as when her eyes flashed and her cheeks 
flushed with rage, excepting indeed when over her sweet features 
there fell a certain divine smile of tenderness; but this was 
reserved for the rarest occasions, and was, I think, seen by very 
few. As a general rule her smile was full of mischief and 
roguery; a smile to drive a man distracted when accompanied, 
as it often was, with words of raillery and a gleam from those 
flashing black eyes that seemed to pierce the very soul and steal 
from a man half his manhood. 

For myself, for many and many a year I was, I think, less 
than half a man when in Amy’s presence. I was afraid of her, I 
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who—as it pleases me to flatter myself—know not what fear is, 
whether of man or of devil. 

Owing toa distant relationship—our grandfathers were cousins, 
I believe—and to the fact that we lived close to one another in old 
Devonshire, Amy and I knew each the other from childhood up. 
I must have been an odd-looking, long, lanky boy of fifteen or six- 
teen when she was the girl of thirteen whom I have just described. 
I suppose I knew her long before we had arrived at these ages, 
but a certain day I think of is far enough away for the starting- 
point of my recollection—a day that is fixed in my memory by 
reason of an event which has marked it for evermore as one of 
those which cannot be forgotten; the first day, this was, upon 
which Amy Romalyn asserted that absolute sovereignty over my 
being which she has exercised ever since, and against which I 
should strive in vain—nay, have many and many a time striven— 
to rebel. In time I have learned to love my chains, but it was not 
ever thus; for though a captive I have been, indeed, since that 
day, I have not always been a willing one. 

At this time Amy Romalyn was the Beatrice to every little 
Dante in the countryside: the ideal, most beautiful, most ador- 
able, and most unattainable Queen of Love. She had swains a 
score ; every male child from ten years old to fifteen adored her, 
and she treated all with equal scorn. Most of them were, 
certainly, vastly beneath Amy in the social scale, being the sons 
of farmers upon her father’s land or maybe upon my father’s 
estate, for the Romalyn lands lay contiguous with those of the 
Shadwells, my father—Sir Amory Shadwell—being the squire of 
the district. 

Strangely enough I, destined as I was to become so permanent 
an adorer, was not at this time among the devoted worshippers at 
Amy’s shrine. It was my pleasure to affect a contempt for her 
sex which I did not attempt to disguise in her presence. I think 
there can be little doubt that I was, at this period of my life— 
whether in appearance or in manner—a singularly unattractive 
youth ; and if Amy Romalyn, my kinswoman, took every oppor- 
tunity to show and assure me that her disdain for myself quite 
equalled the contempt which I displayed towards her, it is cer- 
tainly no surprising matter. 

Upon the day I think of, however, certain foolish episodes took 
place which made lasting impressions upon one at least of the 
actors—namely, myself. Many of us, boys and girls together, 
dwellers in the neighbourhood or in the actual village of Wadde- 
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ton, on the Dart, were in the habit of meeting by the river-bank 
for the purpose of sailing our toy ships; for at this time all 
matters connected with shipping were greatly in fashion, by reason, 
I suppose, of the late triumphs of our fleets at sea. At any rate, 
we children would meet daily to sail our boats in a certain broad, 
almost tideless creek of the river, which here formed an ideal 
place for such amusement. 

I remember that there had been arguments. I think we 
disputed, Amy and I, as to the merits of our respective ships. If 
I recollect the incident rightly, her vessel had vanquished mine 
in a contest of speed, and Amy—after her manner—improved the 
occasion by laughing at me and by throwing contempt upon my 
brigantine. Now, when Amy led the way, it was the custom of 
all her slaves to follow blindly; and their following of Amy on 
this occasion led them foul of me. One lad of twelve summers 
or thereabouts aggravated me so much, indeed, that I seized 
him by the shoulders and swung him as far as I could into 
the stream. There was nothing much in this, for we were 
all practised swimmers, but it afforded Amy ground for more 
sarcasm. 

‘ That is a brave act in one who is two feet the lankier,’ she 
said. ‘Why not vent thy spleen upon little Edgar Widcombe 
here, who is the smallest of all ?’ 

I made no reply. 

‘He will not hurt thee,’ she continued. ‘Here is Philip 
Ayton, but he—I doubt not—is too big for thee to touch? Nay, 
fear not; his father being thy father’s tenant, he will not dare 
chastise thee.’ 

‘I will throw him in and thee after to fetch him,’ I said 
foolishly, ‘ if thou keep not a civil tongue.’ 

‘Oh, oh! hear that, all; he would vent his anger upon a 
maid. Oh! the coward! well, do so—I defy thee!’ 

‘Father or no father, he dare not throw me,’ said Philip 
Ayton ; ‘and as for touching thee, Amy Romalyn, he knows well 
that——’ 

‘Come then, wrestle, Philip,’ I said in a fury ; ‘and if I throw 
thee she shall follow into the water to comfort thee—ay, though 
every puppy dog of her pack bay at me!’ 

In a moment Philip and I were at loggerheads. He was not 
so tall as I by a head and a half, but he was strong and deter- 
mined. We fought for five minutes before I succeeded in sending 
him, with a mighty push, three yards out into the deep water. 
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The fight had not cooled my anger. On the contrary, I now felt 
consumed with a burning indignation ; every one of those present, 
at any rate those of my own sex, were strongly against me and 
on the side of Philip. As for Amy, she had derided me throughout 
the combat, encouraging my adversary the while, and giving thus 
the note for the music of the rest, who howled about me in the 
key she had set them. When Philip flew from my arms river- 
wards I turned to Amy. 

*‘ Now, you scolding wench,’ I muttered, ‘it is your turn.’ 

‘You dare not!’ she said, shrinking from me and paling a 
little, for I suppose she had not expected that I would really carry 
out my foolish threat. 

‘Dare I not? You shall see!’ I said. 

I seized her forthwith, and in spite of her struggles—for she 
did struggle, and that stoutly, though she never uttered a sound 
after the first ‘You dare not!’—I threw her far out into the 
stream, which she reached with a great splash and commotion 
nearly five yards from shore. 

No sooner had I done it than the enormity of my offence 
became clear to me. ‘ What have I done ?—what have I done?’ 
I muttered, and almost as quickly as her body touched water, my 
own carcase was submerged also and moving with frenzied speed 
to her assistance. 

But Amy would have none of my help. She did not need it, 
for she was a swimmer like the rest of our company. She made 
for shore and reached it as quickly as I, scrambling, puffed and 
choking, up the bank without assistance. 

Half-a-dozen of her devoted knights standing dryshod above 
me, furious, I doubt not, at my treatment of their mistress, 
anxious, too, to act in such a manner as to win her approval, 
attacked me when I would climb ashore, and prevented my landing. 
But Amy, perceiving this, bade them desist. 

‘Let him land!’ she said imperiously, and I was allowed to 
climb dripping up the bank. I had the grace to approach Amy 
immediately and to ask her pardon. ‘I am ashamed,’ I said, ‘I 
know not why I acted so unmanly !’ 

But Amy laughed merrily. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘ cousin, to tell 
you honest truth I have never liked thee before this moment ; 
I doubt not I shall dislike thee again presently; but at this 
moment I am pleased with thy spirit, of which I have seen but 
little hitherto.’ 

‘ Let us throw him in theriver, the coward; let us beat him, 
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Amy Romalyn!’ cried the boys; ‘he has attacked a maid; he 
must be taught manners.’ 

‘Teach him what you will!’ she replied with a laugh, and 
quickly enough I was attacked. 

Her remark about my lack of spirit had stung me. ‘I will 
show her,’ I now thought, ‘ whether I have spirit ! ’ 

It was a battle royal. Amy Romalyn sat upon the grass and 
watched, laughing aloud, and encouraging now one side now the 
other. I was by far the biggest present, but by dint of numbers 
I was vanquished and thrown into the river, but not before I had 
ducked a round half-dozen of my assailants, one or two of whom 
were, it seemed, so enraged with me that they were all for 
letting me drown, when at last I was tripped and sent flying into 
mid stream, rather than allowing me to land; for again they 
bawled and shouted and struck at me, making it impossible for 
me to obtain a foothold—indeed, I know not how I should have 
landed at last but for Amy’s interference ; for seeing, I suppose, 
that my position grew somewhat serious, she bade them for shame 
leave me to climb ashore. ‘ You cowards!’ she said ; ‘ you are 
nine to one, and the lad is exhausted with keeping afloat!’ 

‘ He should not have attacked a maid!’ someone shouted, but 
she continued : 

‘Tut! I like him the better that he kept his word when he 
had threatened me!’ To the favour of this kind speech Amy 
added a greater one: she allowed me to escort her home. During 
the walk she bade me take no thought of favour in what she had 
said. ‘I told thee I never liked thee so well as this day, and that 
is true,’ said she, ‘ for up to this morning I have seen in thee little 
better than a lamb that scarce dares bleat for the terror of hearing 
its own voice ; but to-morrow, I doubt not, thou wilt be the same 
sheep as before, and I shall like thee no better.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


NEVERTHELESS Amy did like me better, on the whole, though 
indeed she was scornful enough at times. As for me, I began 
from the first day of her grudging kindness towards me to lose 
my heart to her. Strange that this should have been so, yet so 
it was. In alternate close comradeship and enmity—temporary 
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yet bitter—we passed several years of this portion of our lives; 
then came separation. 

Amy, it so happened, was related somewhat distantly to no 
less distinguished a person than the very greatest in the land, 
Queen Elizabeth herself, through the mother of her Grace, who 
had been second cousin to the mother of Amy. This was not, 
indeed, a very close kinship, yet it served as an excuse for the 
parents of Amy whereupon to base a petition that Amy might be 
taken into the household of her Grace, which petition was presently 
granted to them. 

As a result, away went fair Amy to the Court in London, while 
I remained behind in Devonshire, aghast to find how great was 
the difference to me of Amy here and Amy absent, and how that 
a maiden, fair indeed, but with a sharp tongue and a scornful, 
wilful demeanour, and a maddening habit of seeming inconstancy, 
can, in going from a place, take with her the sunshine and the 
joy of life, the music from the song of birds, the delight of being 
up and about, and the desire to walk face up to the wind in the 
pride and strength and exhilaration that belong to youth. 

‘I doubt not that I shall follow you before long,’ I had said 
when Amy departed and I bade her farewell. ‘I have grown 
accustomed to you, and shall scarcely know how to do without 
you.’ 

‘Am I so kind?’ she laughed. ‘I have not meant to be.’ 

‘Kind or scornful I am accustomed to you,’ I said. ‘We 
have grown up together; one becomes used to the ways of so con- 
stant a companion, be they kind ways or the opposite. I know 
not how I shall do without you.’ 

‘ As easily, doubt not, as I shall exist without the sunshine of 
your presence. If thou art a sentimental fool, Herbert, Heaven 
help thee. Why, man, I am glad to go, I have prayed for such a 
chance, and here it is; are you not glad for my sake that I am 
making so great a step in life ?’ 

‘Of course,’ I replied; ‘I never said the contrary. I said 
I should miss you here, which is so true (and you know it!) that 
I believe I shall not remain very long in this place.’ 

‘ For that I do not blame you,’ said Amy ; ‘ your employment 
here is not sufficient to procure for you an even mind, as witness 
the foolish words you have just spoken. A youth of your age 
should be up and doing something in the world, not wasting his 
time and energies in sighing for a maiden who is sick of a cabbage 
life and prefers to seek her fortune.’ 
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‘ I suppose I shall sigh for you whether I see you or no; there 
is seldom lack of sighing matter for me in your treatment of me 
even when we are together; but I would rather sigh for your 
unkindness present than for your absence in any and all moods.’ 

‘If that means anything, which I doubt, for you hesitate and 
falter this morning so that I think you lose hold of what you 
would say ; if it means anything, it is that you intend to play the 
sheep and not the man. Come, be ashamed, Herbert; I forbid 
you to waste time in thinking of me; rest assured I shall soon 
forget thee ; do thou the same by me.’ 

‘Not I,’I replied with spirit, for her words nettled me. ‘I say 
that I shall miss you, and miss you I shall. Moreover, it is foolish 
to pretend you will never think of me; you will.’ 

‘I say I will not’; she frowned at me as she spoke. ‘ What, 
among the gallants and educated persons of her Grace’s Court ? 
Be assured, Herbert, I shall not have a thought for thee.’ 

‘Then be not surprised if I follow one day to London and 
assert my right to be remembered,’ I rejoined. Amy flashed her 
angry eyes at me. 

‘I forbid it!’ she said. ‘I will not be shamed at the Court of 
her Grace.’ 

‘I shall go where I please, cousin,’ I replied, as angry as she. 
‘ As for shaming you—why should I do so?’ 

‘You and your dog-devotion, your long legs and long jaws, 
and your fool’s way with a maid; they will think a sheep’s heart 
beats in your breast.’ 

‘ They will know it is not so if any but thou speak to me thus. 
I wish I hated thee, Amy; maybe after these words of thine 
I shall remember more thy rudeness and thy unkindness than any 
good there is in thee. I shall try to do so. A sheep’s heart, 
indeed! I will show the world one day what manner of sheep’s 
heart is mine.’ 

‘Show me also, I pray,’ she laughed, clapping her hands. 
‘Lord, it does me good to see thee reveal a man’s spirit, Herbert ; 
go away now, quickly, lest my last impression of thee be spoiled, 
and thou show again that sheep’s heart : 

The repetition of those words maddened me. 

‘No more of that,’ I roared at her; ‘use the phrase but once 
more, and I will gag thy mouth with my kerchief. I swear it, and 
I will do it!’ 

‘Good, good!’ she cried. ‘So I would have it—if I think of 
thee it shall be as now.’ 
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She tripped to the door and stood a moment. She curtsied 
and kissed the tips of her fingers tome. ‘Farewell,’ she said most 
roguishly, ‘ Mr. Sheep's 

I rushed at her to kill her or kiss her, I know not which, but 
she banged the door in my face and disappeared. 

This was our parting, and I saw no more of her for many 
weary months. 

Though, at so much cost to my own feelings, I had assured 
Amy that I should miss her, I little guessed how necessary she 
had become to me. I found it impossible to devote sufficient 
attention to my duties as squire and magistrate of the district. 
My father was no longer alive, but my widowed mother still lived 
with me, and, fortunately, by reason of her experience and apti- 
tude, was far more capable of administering the estate than I 
myself. I endeavoured to apply myself to duty, but the life did 
not interest me, and I suppose I showed it, for my mother rallied 
me one day. . 

‘The country life is tedious for you, my son,’ she said— 
‘think not I do not observe it. A great fellow like you, a very 
giant in energy and strength, must need, I doubt not, more 
outlet for the forces that lie dormant within so huge a frame.’ 

I was indeed a huge person, long of limb and broad of 
shoulder and deep of chest, a giant among my fellows, over whom 
I towered mostly by fully a head. 

‘Oh, I am big and strong enough, mother,’ I said, laughing; . 
‘but my size will scarcely qualify me for any situation in which 
life would be more active—unless, indeed, it were for a commission 
as a Yeoman of the Guard.’ 

My mother’s reply surprised me. 

‘It is strange that you should speak of that corps,’ she said ; 
‘for your dear father spoke of it also many times, in connection 
with your rapid growth asachild. If you should grow up as great 
& man as you promised you should be sent to London, said your 
father, to my kinsman the Earl of Sussex, who might use his 
influence to obtain for you a commission as Yeoman of the 
Guard.’ 

I was, I think, twenty-one years of age when I left our manor 
in the care of my mother and a younger brother, a studious 
lad of half my size, but with a headpiece worth a round dozen of 
my own, and rode away, like Amy, to seek my fortune. Well I 
remember that, though my soul was full of ambition for some 
career in which name and reputation might be gained, I had 
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room in my mind for many a thought of Amy and of the delight 
of seeing her again and watching the flash of her eyes. 

My ambition was connected with the thought of Amy. To 
compel Amy to be proud of me, that for me was ambition. If 
Amy felt. proud of me she would say so; she was as blunt in 
praise as in scorn; pleased or displeased, it was her way to show 
it. 

I may explain that I left my country home not entirely with- 
out prospect ; to a purposeless departure my careful mother would 
never have agreed. She wrote a long letter to her near kinsman 
Netherby, himself a great lord, and in her Grace’s favour—or out 
of it, as I afterwards discovered, at the Queen’s whim, as with 
most of her favourites. In this letter my mother described my 
virtues and morals, mentioning at the same time, in parenthesis, 
that I measured two yards and the length of my hand from 
crown to sole. My mother also referred her kinsman to Amy 
Romalyn for further particulars. His lordship’s reply was 
uncourtier-like, we thought, but to the point. He wrote: 

‘Damn his morals and virtues, but if his legs are as long as 
you say let him come; he shall serve with my men-at-arms, 
or the Queen’s.’ 

This was the extent of the Earl’s letter, but there came by the 
same hand another to me from Amy, in which were concentrated 
all the chidings and denunciations of an angry fury. His lordship, 
it appeared, had come to her for confirmation as to my qualifica- 
tions as man-at-arms to a great courtier. She had told him, 
wrote Amy, of my sheep’s heart, of my foolish face, of my idiotic 
manner with maids; but had failed to counteract the excellent 
effect which, it seemed, my mother had created by her description 
of the length of my limbs, which, fortunately, Amy could not 
deny. 

‘Your legs have saved you this time,’ she wrote, ‘ as doubtless 
they will again whensoever you must fight or run, Mr. Sheep’s- 
heart.’ After slipping which bolt, Amy continued with chiding 
and denunciation to the end of the chapter—as, how dared I 
follow her to London in order to shame her before men who were 
men and not sheep, and perhaps before the Queen herself, who 
detested uncouth and unmanly persons? and so forth. ‘ Dare 
not claim me as kin before them all,’ she ended, ‘or, as I breathe 
God’s air, I will denounce thee as a sheep’s heart in the face of 
the Queen herself!’ 

All of which, since I did not then understand Amy so well as, 
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perhaps, I do at this later day of my life, was very painful to me, 
and caused me many a miserable hour on my long journey to 
London. 





CHAPTER III. 


BEHOLD me now at Deptford on the river Thames, at no long 
distance from the Tower of London. I have arrived and am 
installed with my debonair kinsman, the Lord Netherby. My 
first interview with his lordship was short and satisfactory. 

‘Mercy of Heaven !’ he exclaimed upon seeingme. ‘Are you 
Dame Shadwell’s longshanks, the moral and virtuous Herbert, she 
writes of ?’ 

‘If my mother so wrote of me, I am,’ said I; ‘at any rate I 
am Herbert Shadwell.’ 

‘Two yards and a hand’s length,’ he continued reflectively, 
and then, ‘Ho, there, Ingleby! fetch John Bevis quickly—by 
Heaven’s blue, I wager you'll top him by a good inch.’ 

John Bevis came, another Devonshire man, his speech sound- 
ing delightful to me among these strangers. A huge fellow, 
older and heavier than I, but when we stood back to back it 
appeared that I was taller by two inches. 

This discovery seemed to fill his lordship with the greatest 
delight. ‘John, John, thou art fallen from thy high estate,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ this fellow is thy master; I think her Grace herself 
has none to top him. What of thy muscles, Herbert ; thou art 
younger than this Bevis, and I think lighter, but thy shoulders 
are well; try a throw with him.’ 

I tried a throw, but, being less practised than Bevis, was 
overcome after a long tussle. I may here say that at the next 
encounter, having practised well meanwhile, I was winner. 

‘For a novice you did right well,’ said his lordship; ‘ when 
you write to your mother you shall tell her that I am pleased to 
have you of my household.’ 

This was satisfactory enough, and quite as much as I had any 
right to expect. Nevertheless, I hoped for more. I desired 
occupation which would bring me into touch with Amy; at any 
rate, into sight and hearing of her. One word of the few which ~ 
I had hitherto exchanged with my lord gave me some hope in 
this respect. This was his joyful exclamation that he believed I 
should overtop the tallest of her Grace’s men-at-arms. If so, 
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thought I, and the Queen were to observe me one day, it might 
be that she would offer me employment, seeing that there appeared 
to bea kind of rivalry in the matter of men-at-arms and the length 
of their lower limbs. 

His lordship spoke to me of this very question but a day or 
two after my arrival. 

‘It may happen that her Grace will want thee if she hears that 
I have a bigger man than any of hers,’ he said. ‘I will make it 
worth thy while, lad, to remain of my household ; therefore, when 
the Queen passes at any time stoop or bend thy knee, or stand 
upon lower ground.’ 

‘Nay, my lord, I promise nothing of the kind,’ I laughed. 
‘If her Grace wants me, she shall have me.’ 

‘You speak like a fool,’ he said angrily ; ‘her Grace’s service 
is full of pitfalls: one day she dispenses favours, the next you 
may find yourself in the Tower or even at the block; she is not 
to be trusted. Here you may live a placid life of ease and 
security.’ 

‘I prefer movement and enterprise, even with risk,’ said I. 
‘ Of cabbage life I have lived enough at home.’ 

‘ As you will,’ he said ; ‘ but remember that if testimony to thy 
worth be asked of me I shall have none to give, knowing nothing 
of thee, and can but repeat what thy own kinswoman Amy 
Romalyn passed on to me before ever I saw thee.’ 

‘And what was that ?’ I asked blushing scarlet. 

‘She said thou wert an awkward long-shanked fool,’ he 
laughed, ‘and indeed when I said but now that I know nothing 
of thee I spoke wrongly, for I have already learned this much : 
that she spoke correctly in dubbing thee fool.’ 

‘A man may be a fool with maids,’ I said, awkwardly, ‘ and yet 
be a man with the best. As for my service, it shall be given 
where I please. I do not expect to be offered service by her 
Grace, but if I were I should in any case have my long legs to 
thank, and my headpiece would do no more to recommend me than 
it did when I entered your lordship’s service.’ 

‘Less,’ he laughed, ‘for I shall verily assure the Queen that 
so empty a cranium as this of thine never yet crowned a suffi- 
ciently lengthy body. Moreover, be sure that the fair Amy would 
so laugh thee to scorn at Court, in order to rid herself of thy 
presence, which it seems is distasteful to her, that life would soon 
become unbearable.’ 

‘ Fool as I am,’ I said, flushing again to my great discom fort 
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and chagrin, ‘I know this much of maids: that they sometimes do 
not mean all they say.’ 

‘Well, well, we will not take trouble by the forelock. It 
may be that her Grace will not look at thee, or that looking she 
will disapprove ; meanwhile I am well pleased to have thee of my 
household, headpiece and all.’ His lordship laughed and de- 
parted, leaving me a little wiser than he found me in the wisdom 
of the world; for in spite of my empty cranium I was quite able 
to discern at least this much: that he was anxious to retain my 
services and afraid lest her Grace should take me from him ! 

But here was I two days and more in London and as yet my 
eyes had not seen that which I suppose, if I am to be honest, I 
should confess that I came to see—Amy’s face. Amy was one 
of those in constant attendance upon her Grace—so much I knew 
long ago, while still far away in Devonshire. How to obtain sight 
of her and speech with her ? 

I inquired of one of my companions in his lordship’s service 
how I might hope to catch a glimpse of our royal lady, Queen 
Bess, whom I had never seen ; was there any place in which she 
made a practice of appearing for the delight of her people? 

‘There is nothing easier,’ said Beaumont, my friend. ‘Her 
Grace loves nothing better than to be rowed up and down Thames 
in her barge. Can you ply an oar?’ 

I told him that for all the years of my life, excepting perhaps 
some six at the commencement of it, I had been used to both 
rowing and sailing by river and sea. 

‘Then take a skiff,’ said he, ‘and float with the tide between 
this and Westminster this very afternoon, and if her Grace does 
not beatify you with a sight of her face it will be because you 
are blind or have fallen asleep.’ 

I took the hint, and in doing so—as it happened—paved the 
way for a very foolish escapade, which caused much delight and 
amusement to others, but much heartburning to myself. 

I lay in my skiff close to Blackfriars, hoping that it might 
shortly please her Grace to take her pastime upon the water, when 
I heard shouting and cheering from the Westminster direction, 
and sat up to see what the noise might signify. Then I saw what 
must surely, I thought, be the Queen’s barge, and laying my oars 
upon the stream to keep my boat steady, I stood up in order to 
command the best view. 

In company with the gorgeous barge, which I concluded to be 
that of her Grace, or, rather, following it at a respectful distance, 
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came two other barges, grand also, though much less so than the 
gorgeous leader; one of them, I observed, floated upon the right 
of the Queen’s barge, the other upon the left, though both were 
well astern of her. 

‘Thou'rt in luck, Herbert, for once, thought I; for it was 
plain to see that coming upon their present course, the three 
barges would pass close to me, one of the attendant pair probably 
gliding on the outside of my skiff. 

My head was full of Amy and the desire to make sure of seeing 
her, otherwise perhaps it would have occurred to me that I was 
acting somewhat over boldly in remaining thus in the direct line 
of the Queen’s route ; but no such qualms of conscience assailed 
me, and I stood gazing on until the procession had come so close 
that I was able to distinguish faces. 

Upon the deck of her great barge, under a canopy or awning 
of silk and gold, reclined or lay the Queen herself, laughing and 
talking with those who stood about her. But no eyes had I for 
her Grace. After the first glance in the Queen’s direction I gazed 
at her no more, but searched busily among her companions and 
attendants for a face a thousand times more beautiful and more 
queenly according to my ideas. 

There she was—oh, how splendid in her Court apparel !—there 
was not one, I instantly concluded, among all that gay and courtly 
assemblage that could for one moment compare with beautiful, 
proud Amy Romalyn. I watched her talk and laugh with some 
fair damsel standing by her, and I saw her flush scarlet suddenly, 
as her companion evidently attracted her attention to me and she 
caught sight of me. 

But I had no opportunity to watch what secondary effect the 
sight might have caused her, for at that moment I heard, first, 
shouts from the attendant barge, following on the left in the 
Queen’s wake, and then, sharply and clearly, her Grace’s own 
voice : 

‘That long unmannerly fool in the skiff will be run down in a 
moment.’ 

I looked, and surely enough the attendant barge bore down 
almost straight upon me, the procession having suddenly turned 
in shore towards the house of some great personage which was, I 
suppose, the object of the present pilgrimage. The next instant 
two of the oars of the barge struck and upturned my own, and I 
found myself in the water. 

Having no desire to be buffeted by the oars of the barge, I 
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dived immediately, deep enough for safety, rising to the surface a 
minute later when the great clumsy craft had passed onward or 
shoreward. But I rose to learn that every man and woman upon 
the Queen’s barge—and I doubt not upon the other two as 
well, though I did not look at them—was laughing loudly at my 
discomfiture. I could see that her Grace herself laughed 
immoderately and swayed in her couch, as she spoke and pointed. 
I could not hear what was said, however, but only the general 
hubbub of mirth. I was making for shore when I saw all this; 
but since all three barges’ were now heading for a point which 
would be very close to the spot at which I must land, I imme- 
diately altered my intention and struck out for the opposite bank. 
The tide was now flowing, and I knew that I had undertaken such 
an enterprise as might deter the strongest of swimmers, yet I 
think I would have gone to certain death rather than creep ashore, 
bedraggled, besoaked, in the face of laughter and derision such as 
would greet me on this side of the water. 

I distinctly heard the shrill voice of the Queen, following the 
silence which for an instant killed the laughter, when my change 
of intention was observed. 

‘What is the fellow doing? See to it he be not drowned, 
—someone,’ I did not catch the name. 

A man in a skiff followed presently, but I had a good start, 
and raced him so that he overtook me only as I touched bottom, 
having been swept by the tide, up river and across, until almost 
opposite the Palace of Westminster. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE man in the skiff hailed me as I waded out through the mud, 
angry and exhausted ; he had hailed me more than once before, 
but I had taken no notice of him. 

‘Stop, in the Queen’s name!’ he said. ‘Are you mad? If 
you had your deserts you should be floating head down in the 
ooze ; what a fool’s trick was this to play, causing me to sweat 
after you from Blackfriars to Westminster. Stop, I tell you!’ 

I waited a moment to hear what he had to say. 

‘Get |into the boat,’ he continued ; ‘thou’rt to appear before 
the Queen, mercy knows why.’ 


‘ 
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‘ What—I—appear before her Grace, muddied and dripping ? 
You speak like a fool, man.’ 

‘I speak what her Grace’s own lips bade me to say; is not 
that enough for thee? Come, climb in; pity knows howI shall 
get my boat clean after thee!’ 

‘It shall remain clean for me,’ said I. ‘If I swam the river 
in order to avoid becoming a laughing-stock, think you I shall 
submit to be carried back like a lamb to the slaughter? Make 
what excuses thou canst, I return not with thee.’ 
to wade landwards through the shallows and mud. 

‘Stop, man alive; bethink you, this is no jesting matter ; 
there are birchings and lord-knows-what here both for thee and 
me! Dare not.send me back empty-handed—what should I say ; 
what excuse could I provide ?’ 

‘ Any that pleases you; say I drowned before your eyes; they 
cannot see us from so far away; for the rest, I care not what 
excuse you make or whether you make none at all. I am wet and 
cold and will tarry no longer.’ 

With which words I passed out of the river and up the bank 
and away, paying no further attention to his frantic and piteous 
expostulations and entreaties. It occurred to me presently as a 
mighty good jest that when the fellow should report my drowning, 
if he did so report it, Amy Romalyn would probably be present, 
and knowing—as only she knew—who the capsized one had been, 
would remain in the belief that she must mourn a kinsman 
deceased. 

‘When I play the ghost upon her presently,’ I thought, ‘ it 
will be easy to discover whether she prefers me dead or living.’ 

I was very angry with myself this day. I suppose no man 
likes to cut a foolish figure, least of all in the presence of the 
Queen and of one who, for him, outqueens every queen that ever 
wore crown. 

‘She will be the more angry with me now for coming to 
London to shame her with my awkwardness. Would I had stayed 
in Devonshire!’ Thus I bewailed my ill-fortune as I strode, wet 
and draggled, homewards ; and in the guard-room at my lord’s 
that evening I was so contrary with my companions that twice I 
came to blows with fellows whose remarks did not please me. 
When matters came to fisticuffs with me I was in the habit of 
quickly bending them my way, for my long reach gave me ad- 
vantage over my antagonists, and a single blow from my fist was 
generally as much as a man had stomach for. 


I began again 
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A few days after this ill-omened enterprise upon the river I 
encountered Amy unexpectedly ; for as I and my fellows exercised 
in the courtyard of our master’s house, runners came to give 
warning that the Queen herself approached, intending to pay a 
visit to my lord, as occasionally she was pleased to do. 

We drew up at our best to receive her Grace, with whom came 
Amy and other ladies, when the very first thing my fair kins- 
woman must needs do was to fix startled eyes upon my face, to 
cry aloud, ‘Oh!’ and to stagger backwards as though she would 
swoon in the arms of her nearest companion. 

‘Why, what ails the wench—has she seen a ghost?’ cried 
the Queen, angry at the sudden delay. ‘ What has frightened 
her ?’ 

Fearing lest my blushes should reveal me as the culprit, I 
stepped forward. ‘ May it please your Majesty’s Grace,’ I blurted 
out, ‘ I think it was I,’ 

‘What should have alarmed her in thee?’ the Queen 
laughed, ‘the length of thy legs, or the joy-forsaken solemnity 
of thy countenance ?’ 

‘Tam a drowned man, madam—that is, I am one that was 
thought to be drowned—she believed me to have been drowned, 
and sees me now alive.’ 

The Queen laughed aloud. 

‘Thou art a merry rogue in spite of thy melancholy counte- 
nance,’ she said. ‘Stay, where have I seen thee ?—what is thy 
name ? ’ 

‘Herbert Shadwell. I stood in my skiff on Thursday last, and 
being intent upon what I saw I——’ 

‘Mercy of Heaven, I remember! So you were that dreamer. 
Next time you will dream less and keep a better watch, which 
will save thee a wet shirt. What made thee stand and stare like 
a stucky image till they came and ran thee down ?’ 

‘ If I am to say truth,’ I faltered, ‘ because my eyes were busy 
feasting upon a thing so beautiful that no other object could 
claim attention for the moment, she being present.’ 

‘Good!’ said her Grace, flushing ; ‘ that is well said, though 
thy words are somewhat bold. Thou hast a promising courtier in 
thee. Sothe man lied, and thou wert not drowned. What made 
thee swim so far ?’ 

‘I could not face the laughter, I preferred the flood tide ; the 
swimming was no hardship—I am used to it.’ 

‘Has the girl recovered?’ the Queen now asked, looking 
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round ; and finding that Amy was restored to herself she gave 
the word to proceed. As her Grace was borne past me she bowed 
and smiled, her~eye coasting over my figure the while. ‘That 
would be a handsome boy,’ I heard her say, ‘but for his long 
jawbone.’ 

Amy glanced at me also for an instant, and I thought her 
expression betokened approval. 

On returning through the courtyard half an hour later the 
Queen honoured me with a second smile. ‘We shall meet again, 
Mr. Longshanks,’ she said. 

Amy did not look approvingly this time. On the contrary, 
she stared somewhat angrily at me, as though I had somehow 
offended. ‘It is useless to be moved by this,’ I told myself, 
sighing ; ‘for who shall explain the contradictious humours of 
a maiden? Not I, for one.’ 

When my lord came forth presently he approached me. 
‘Cousin Herbert Shadwell,’ he said, ‘it seems I found thee only 
to lose thee ; thy last inch has gained thee what many will envy 
thee ; the Queen has need of thy services.’ 

It was true. Her Grace had thus highly honoured me, and at 
first acquaintance. Truly fortune favoured me well this day. 
Was it, I wondered, in truth the length of my limbs that had won 
her regard, or a certain phrase of compliment and flattery which 
she had taken to herself though intended for someone else ? 

Thus it happened that on the following day I found myself 
installed at the palace of the Queen. I was an officer of the guard, 
and would meet the ladies of the Court upon occasion. Destiny 
had played my cards exactly as I should have chosen, and I was 
well pleased. 

Apparently Amy was not of my way of thinking, for at the 
first meeting I had with my cousin she made several remarks 
which went to show that she was little pleased with my success- 
ful hunting of her. 

‘I thanked Heaven you were upset with your boat on Thurs- 
day,’ she said, ‘for had I been obliged to confess kinship with so 
foolish a figure, I should have died of shame.’ And again: ‘I 
looked to see- thee disclaim the flattery that her Grace took to 
herself. It would have tallied well with thy awkward manner to 
blurt out that thy words referred to another than herself. Hadst 
thou done so there would have been no employment at Court for 
thee. But destiny was against me, and thou must needs act out 
of thy usual awkward manner,’ 
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‘Since we are now doomed to live so close to one another, 
cousin, I said, ‘it would be well to agree to dwell in peace and 
amity. I intend to be thy knight at this Court, and if anyone——’ 

‘Oh, be assured, the Queen will allow you to be no one’s knight 
but her own; no one that is a man must have eyes for any lady 
but herself; therefore I shall need no knight.’ 

‘Well, maybe it will comfort you from time to time to see a 
Devonshire face about the Court.’ 

‘What, even such a long one as thine? That will depend 
how often it wears the foolish goose-look that graces it at this 
moment.’ 

‘Such treatment of a faithful lover is enough to make any 
man’s face lengthen,’ said 1. ‘ Will you never be kind, Amy?’ 

‘ When the leopard changes his spots,’ she laughed ; ‘or the 
crows begin to speak English; or Master Herbert Shadwell 
becomes the possessor of a cheerful countenance. I could never 
be kind to a long jawbone.’ 





CHAPTER V. 


My service under her Grace was a short one, ending in a manner 
unforeseen and indeed incredible, had it been foreseen and foretold. 
The end came by reason of no disfavour on her Grace’s part, indeed, 
for, if I may say so without vanity, the Queen regarded me through- 
out with special favour, smiling upon me when I found myself in 
her presence in a manner which was reserved, I was told, for those 
towards whom she cherished particular regard. I, in my foolish- 
ness was wont to consider that I was indebted for this favour 
either to the length of my limbs, which had been the ostensible 
means by which the good fortune of my present position had been 
obtained for me, or to the good looks with which—in spite of 
Amy’s dis-flattery—I believed myself to be at least more than 
indifferently endowed; but alas! there came a day when, finding 
Amy in her best mood—that is, one in which she was willing to 
converse rationally and with moderate friendliness—I took heart 
of grace, and in exuberance of good spirits for this cause and that, 
actually spoke of my unmistakable favour in the eyes of the Queen. 
Upon hearing this, Amy first broke into uncontrollable laughter, 
and then, having thus reduced me to a condition in which vanity 
had no place, for it had fled then and there within the deepest 
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sanctuary of my inner being, she proceeded to explain to me why 
and only why her Grace looked with favour upon me. 

‘The Queen,’ said Amy, ‘though not a young woman, and, 
Heaven be witness, no beauty, is nevertheless as vain as—as thou 
art. Do you remember a certain foolish reply you made to her 
Grace when she asked you why you stood dreaming upon one leg 
in your skiff while the barge ran you down? and how, fortunately 
for you, she accepted that foolish word as flattery intended for 
herself ?—well, that was the beginning.’ 

‘Go on,’ said I, blushing and feeling—as ever in Amy’s 
preesnce—more sheep than man; ‘go on, Amy, thou never hast 
a kind or courteous word for me, and never didst have.’ 

‘Well, and the rest is that goose-look thou wearest continu- 
ally upon thy long face when I am present. It is the expression 
by which you are pleased to consider that your passion is most 
effectively testified. Now, it is in her Majesty’s nature to regard 
every indication of love that is betrayed in her presence as intended 
for herself, the unconscious or irrepressible tribute of manly 
hearts to the adorable qualities of mind and body which she 
believes to be hers in perpetuity.’ 

‘ At any rate, she is kind and amiable,’ I said angrily. ‘And 
as for the mistake she has made, it is very pardonable ; for who 
would suppose that any man could be so foolish as to sigh for a 
thing like thee, all unkindness and scorn and heartless mirth and 
laughter for those who honestly. i 

‘Tut-tut!’ she interrupted me. ‘Mar not the beginning of 
thy speech, which had spirit, by ending it with whining and 
complaining and the drawing out of thy long jawbone. Be 
assured it is as I say with her Grace; build not upon her favour, 
which stands upon a false base. Nevertheless, if you wish to 
continue in her favour, such as it is, beware of foolishly opening 
her eyes; let her remain blind !’ 

Amy laughed and withdrew herself from my side ; and I, furious 
because of the revelation she had made to me, and which I was 
wise enough to recognise for truth, unpalatable though it were, I 
went among my companions of my own sex and quickly quarrelled 
with two, one after the other, upon I know not what pretext, 
coming to blows in each case, and receiving—to cool my heated 
blood—a buffet upon the nose which caused the blood to flow very 
freely. Doubtless at my then age, and in my then mood, I found 
all this comforting and perhaps satisfying. 

But as for the sudden end of my service at the Court of her 
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Grace, it came about very unexpectedly, and as the result of 
matters which no one could have foreseen as likely to lead to such 
things as presently befel. 

There arrived news of an ambassador or envoy from the Court 
of Muscovy. Once hefore, some twenty years since, such an 
envoy had visited England, accompanying Sir Richard Chancellor, 
who had travelled to that distant country in search of trade, and 
had brought home with him, after disastrous seafaring which 
lasted four months, the said envoy from the Duke or King of 
Muscovy. At that time a great reception had been given to the 
strangers by the merchants and traders of London, who met them 
as they came southwards from Scotland, on whose rough shores 
inhospitable winds had driven their ships. From that day to 
this her Grace our Queen had been in constant communication 
with his Muscovish Dukeship, with whom she had effected an 
exclusive trade treaty. But the fellowship of these two widely 
distant monarchs did not end in treaties for the benefit of the 
merchants. The Russian Duke, or Cesar, as it was stated he 
presumed to style himself, which title is spelt by the Muscovites 
Tsar, was named John, or as they write it Ivan, and to judge by 
the communications which had passed, as was well known to all, 
between his Court and our own, he must have been a monarch of 
peculiar and unusual character. He had suggested to her Grace 
many quaint things, and among the rest came a veiled proposal 
of marriage (which had caused great delight both to her Grace 
and to those about her); and, further, proposals for a secret 
alliance, by which this Muscovish Cesar might at any time, if in 
danger of his life from his own people, claim refuge and sanctuary 
within her Grace’s dominions, in return for a similar privilege to 
be accorded our great Elizabeth in case we English should show 
sign of rising against her. 

I know not which of these two suggestions provided for our 
good Queen the more exquisite delight. 

To the second she had replied that, standing in no danger 
from her people, with whom she lived upon terms of mutual love 
and regard which nothing could ever mar, she dwelt in no need 
of sanctuary ; but that if his Tsarish Grace should at any time 
find himself in danger, by all means let him take ship and seek 
sanctuary in this land, where respectful welcome should ever 
await him. . 

As for the first proposal—rather hinted at than openly ex- 
pressed—her Grace returned an answer which bore unexpected 
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fruit. I have sometimes thought that what was then written by 
the Queen was done thoughtlessly or in that spirit of elfish mis- 
chief—if one may use such a term in speaking of the great ones 
of the earth—which was sometimes employed by her Grace in 
communication with her Muscovish ally, in the hope of begetting 
thereby such future merriment as his unexpected replies and 
suggestions almost always occasioned; for Elizabeth replied, I 
know not whether by written word or spoken message, that though 
for herself she preferred to wear unchanged to the end the white 
robes of maidenhood, yet there were at her Court certain ladies 
claiming kinship with the throne—and especially one whom she 
named and described—who she believed would consider favourably 
any matrimonial suggestion which it might please his Muscovish 
Cesarship to condescend to put forward. 

The name of the lady mentioned by her Grace—whether with 
her consent or without it I know not, though I fancy the matter 
was known beforehand to the person chiefly concerned—was Lady 
Mary Hastings, daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, and cousin 
of the Queen. 

Whether Elizabeth expected that anything would come of this 
message, who can tell? But now, suddenly, there arrived at the 
Court, unexpectedly and armed with definite and startling instruc- 
tions, a new envoy from the Court of Ivan, the Cesar of Muscovy. 

He came, he said, to fetch the Lady Mary Hastings, or—as he 
called her—Lady Marie Hesteenks, whom his master had chosen 
as his bride. 

This communication was made in full Court, and was trans- 
lated by one Muirhead, an adventurous Scotsman, who had visited 
the Court of Muscovy ten years before in search of military 
occupation and glory. This soldier, now a general of the Czsar’s 
army and in much favour at that Court, had accompanied the 
envoy in order to act as interpreter, and also, as presently appeared, 
with other well-defined purposes—one of which was to offer private 
information to the desired bride of the Cesar in certain matters 
connected with his Cxsarship of which she must perforce be at 
present in ignorance ; but of this later. 

‘Well, cousin,’ said her Grace, after the reading of the com- 
munication and the translating by Muirhead ofthe same. ‘ What 
sayest thou? This concerns thee more than myself,’ 

‘I am ready, madam,’ said Mary Hastings most unexpectedly, 
and so readily that one could scarcely think the matter had been 
sprung upon her as a new and unconsidered suggestion. ‘ L accept 
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humbly, though unworthy the great honour offered me by the 
condescension of his Grace of Muscovy ; I am ready to obey the 
will of his Grace in this matter, if, indeed, your Grace accord me 
permission so todo.’ 

‘ As to that,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ I have nothing against it. Your 
ladyship will grace the throne of this northern Cxsar—a throne 
which stands, I am told, no less high than my own. Let this be 
known to his honour, Mr. Interpreter.’ 

When Lady Mary’s answer and the speech of her Grace were 
made known to the envoy of the Muscovish Court, he knelt in his 
gorgeous velvets and sables at the feet of Mary Hastings, greeting 
her by the name of Tsaritsa, or wife of the Cesar, afterwards 
saluting her Grace our Queen, though, as it seemed, with less 
intensity ofreverence. This did not escape the notice of Elizabeth, 
who observed it with a frowning face. 

Thus was Mary Hastings suddenly and unexpectedly betrothed, 
standing before the gaping Court as a being exalted, in a moment, 
high above all heads save one, and heiress to an immense and 
bewildering destiny of greatness which no one present could 
measure, by reason of the absolute ignorance of all as to every 
matter connected with the person of Czsar himself, the nature of 
the people over whom he reigned, or the size and wealth of the 
country which was known vaguely in our England as ‘ Muscovy.’ 

There was but one in the Audience Chamber, if we count not 
the envoy himself and his Muscovish suite, who knew anything 
whatever of these matters, and that was Muirhead. ( 

What he knew he told not at once, but withheld until such 
time as he should deem auspicious for certain revelations reserved 
for the private ear of Lady Mary herself. 

It was a week later, and the preparations for Mary’s departure 
were in full swing, when the bomb fell whose bursting was 
destined to dissipate many dreams and to create new situations 
for some who had least expected to be disturbed where they had 
taken root. 





CHAPTER VI. 


For Lady Mary Hastings one fine morn burst into the presence 
of her Grace, upon whom were in attendance Amy Romalyn and 
others ; her face was flushed, her eyes wet with tears, her hands 
a-tremble, her knees so shaken that she could scarce support 
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herself, but must needs collapse into a chair, and that before the 
Queen herself, who loves not such liberties from her ladies. She 
frowned. 

‘Mercy of Heaven! what means this, cousin?’ exclaimed 
her Grace. ‘ Art thou already the wife of Cesar? Shall I stand 
while you sit? Marry, I think I have yet a little period of 
precedence over your Highness !’ 

Mary Hastings jumped up. ‘Pardon, madam,’ she said, 
sobbing still, and holding both hands to her breast. ‘I am 
faint and frightened. Oh, madam, have mercy ; suffer me not to 
go, @ living sacrifice among barbarians in Muscovy land; were his 
throne the highest in Europe I would not share it with this Ivan ; 
oh, tell me, sweet Queen and cousin, that I may renounce the 
honour offered me.’ 

‘ Well, by the Holy Truth,’ exclaimed Elizabeth, ‘ what an odd 
fish is this! Yesterday thy nose was high in air by reason that 
thou shouldst be a Cesar’s wife and sit as high as I, and to-day— 
do I hear rightly?—thou wilt not, after all, be the wife of 
Ceesar ?’ 

‘Oh, madam, by your favour I cannot. I have heard that 
this day which has turned my heart to milk-pap. This Cesar, 
this Ivan, says Muirhead, who knows him right well, though not 
actually a madman is savage mad when the fit is upon him ; he has 
already married six wives, and of these——’ 

Elizabeth flushed ; the picture, I doubt not, recalled that of 
another royal personage, husband of many wives, of whom her own 
mother had been one. She frowned, but said nothing. Mary 
Hastings continued : 

‘Of these,” says Muirhead, “several have died somewhat 
mysteriously. If thou goest to that barbarous Court as the bride 
of the Cesar,” says he, “thou must take thy life in thy hands; as 
for happiness, bid farewell of it before thou leavest these shores ; 
as for the women of Ivan’s Court, the nearer they be to the Cesar, 
the further goes happiness from them.” ’ 

‘Oh,’ her Grace interrupted hotly, ‘this fool—what call you 
him ?—Muirhead—has doubtless favoured thee with his fancy ; he 
would have thee for himself; he is a cunning rogue, but——’ 

‘ Madam, he is married, and has left a live wife in Muscovy ; 
he swears by all his gods that this is true, and that he came on 
purpose to warn. In Muscovy there is no civilisation, says he, 
no protection for the innocent, no appeal from barbarity, no 
comforts such as a lady of position is used to in our own favoured 
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land ; and, to crown all, this Cesar, or Tsar, as Muirhead calls 
him, carries the power of life and death in his own very hands, 
riding above and beyond the law; he has many times stricken 
dead in an instant one of those who stand about his throne; even 
for his Queen there is no security.’ 

‘Marry, this is a fine tale!’ laughed Elizabeth. ‘This Muir- 
head of thine, I perceive, is no mean artist in matters of the 
imagination ; he has fooled thee, piling horrors and dangers on 
the foundation of that eccentricity which we have long known and 
recognised as an attribute of our brother the Caesar. Do not 
believe him, child—he has fooled thee; or rather,’ she added, as a 
new idea occurred to her, ‘send him hither, and we shall see if he 
dare tell me the same tale.’ 

Then Muirhead came—a sturdy, bold man, handsome withal, 
accustomed to Courts and Princes, and no whit abashed in the 
presence of the Queen. 

‘What is this child’s tale of bogies wherewith thou hast 
frightened my kinswoman, sirrah?’ asked the Queen haughtily, 
though her eye wandered with approval over Muirhead’s square 
sturdy form and determined handsome countenance. ‘ What is 
thy object in desiring to deter the chosen bride of Cesar ?’ 

‘I have told her simple truth, Majesty, he replied, ‘ in doing 
which I have been urged by no motive save that of justice. It is 
right that her ladyship should know as much as I, wholly dis- 
interested as I am, can tell her of the bridegroom awaiting her in 
Muscovy. That land is very far away, maybe further than is 
realised by your Grace. The Tsar is one day an angel and the 
next a devil; no man can tell which way his mind will work from 
hourto hour. If heshould fall in love at sight with her ladyship, 
which to tell truth is likely enough, well and good, and her 
happiness is assured until ” Muirhead paused. 

‘Until ’ repeated the Queen. 

‘ Until the Tsar wearies of her, if under favour I may suggest 
so improbable a matter,’ he continued, with a courteous bow in 
Mary’s direction. ‘His nature, madam, is cruel and unstable. 
I have undertaken a four months’ journey, leaving wife and 
children, in order that Lady Mary Hastings might not come 
unwarned.’ 

‘She shall judge for herself,’ said the Queen. ‘ How say’st 
thou, Mary ?—I shall not influence thee to go or remain—is it yea 


or nay? Consider well, take time; it is not good to decide in hot 
blood.’ 
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Mary Hastings threw herself at the feet of the Queen. 
‘ Madam, I have half feared it from the first,’ she said, sobbing ; 
‘now I feel that if I goI die; I am happy here, let me remain ; fear 
has suddenly slain ambition ; rather safety and thy regard and 
protection than the highest seat in Muscovy; rather happiness as 
plain Mary Hastings than death-in-life as the bride of a Cesar.’ 

‘Good!’ said the Queen, somewhat affected. ‘Stay then, 
cousin ; Heaven forfend I should drive thee forth. She shall not 
go, Muirhead ; thou hast done well to warn us. The envoy of 
his Grace must somehow explain; nay, I will send an ambassador 
of my own, who shall make adequate excuses, or inadequate ones 
—what care 1?—We are not the Czsar’s subjects, let him rage if 
he will.’ 

‘ He will rage, Majesty, said Muirhead, smiling grimly. ‘I 
doubt not that the Muscovish envoy will lose honour and maybe 
life. If I may be permitted to suggest it, send, I would say, the 
sturdiest of thy men for ambassador, for verily he will not lie 
upon a bed of roses.’ 

Then an extraordinary and unforeseen thing happened. 

Amy Romalyn suddenly stood forward and spoke : 

‘May it please your Grace,’ she said; ‘if, as appears to me, 
this northern Cesar would be content so long as any kinswoman of 
thy own were sent him to wive, I too—though unworthy—am 
distantly related to the throne. It seems a pity and an injustice 
that the Muscovish envoy should lose his head for no fault of his 
own. If it should please your Majesty to send me in place of 
Mary Hastings, I am ready to go.’ 

A silence fell upon the Court—the silence of deep unutterable 
surprise and amazement. In the midst of it Amy began to speak 
once more. 

‘This good gentleman, Muirhead, has dared much in order to 
warn thy kinswoman ; it might be that he too would suffer if the 
Casar’s envoy were to return empty-handed. This were an ill 
return for his kindness and courage.’ 

‘ For the love of Heaven stop—give us pause!’ exclaimed her 
Grace, half laughing, half bewildered. ‘What mean you, chit? 
That you would sit in Mary’s place as bride of the Cesar ?’ 

‘Oh, I promise to marry no one I have not seen,’ said Amy; 
‘but I am willing to visit the Tsar’s Court, and if I see no 
cause to——’ 

‘Dear saints of light, harken to her! But it is not for thee 
to choose, fool!’ exclaimed the Queen, now laughing loudly. ‘If 
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once thou showest thy callow face at his Court, be sure it is his 
Grace that shall say thee yea or nay, not thou him.’ 

‘I mean, madam,’ said Amy, blushing a little, but no whit 
disconcerted, ‘that if I like not him, I shall take care his Grace 
has little reason to like me. And if we like not one another, 
home come I with the envoy of thy Grace!’ 

‘Nay, marry him, marry him!’ cried Elizabeth, laughing 
heartily, and evidently pleased by this new development of 
matters. ‘ What said I of thee but yesterday ?—that only if thou 
marry the devil himself shalt thou wed one who may keep thee in 
order ; to-day I alter the phrase thus—the devil or the Cesar! 
What say’st thou to this, Muirhead ?’ 

Muirhead gazed at Amy with amusement, though there was 
doubt and fear to be seen underlying the mirth. ‘ Better this 
one than that,’ he said, indicating with his chin the still 
trembling Mary Hastings. ‘But either one at her own risk and 
peril.’ 

And then and there it was arranged, as Amy had so im- 
petuously suggested, that she should take Mary Hastings’ place, 
as kinswoman to the Queen, and as such a candidate for the 
Cesar’s throne. There were many who blamed her Grace for so 
easily lending countenance to so mad a freak; but others re- 
membered that once, a year or two back, this same King Ivan, 
being displeased with a letter sent to him by her Grace, had 
suddenly confiscated all the goods and ships of English merchants 
within his ports of the White Sea and had revoked the monopoly 
accorded to England in matters of trade. This quarrel had been 
arranged, and now again the trade had increased and grown 
valuable ; and it was well known that Elizabeth, being farsighted 
and very wise, desired not to risk again so great a disaster for her 
merchants. Therefore it was that her Grace was glad of the 
opportunity thus offered by Amy’s foolishness of avoiding, if 
possible, a further difficulty with his Muscovish Grace. 

Here was an upheaval in my little world. When first told of 
Amy’s action I would not believe it, and cursed the teller for a 
foolish jester. But the matter became the talk of the Court, and 
I had no choice. but to believe that for some reason of her own, 
Heaven knew what!—who but Heaven should understand the 
mind of Amy ?—she had truly and indeed taken this amazing step 
and intended to go forward in the matter. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘Chopping’ on the Old Calabar River. 


N my time on the West Coast (many years ago, alas! and 
things may have changed since) it was customary, when an 
agent was about to leave for home, for him to endeavour to collect 
outstanding debts by seizing all the palm-oil that he could come 
across and lay hands upon, and so square his account with the 
River. With the River, I say, because there was always oil on 
the river, and if you could catch a canoe-load of it, you promptly 
commandeered it, no matter to whom it might belong. You 
simply left the victim of the raid to settle with your debtor, 
which he would doubtless be able to do in course of time. Your 
time was short, while his was of little importance, and—duly 
provided with a ‘ book’ setting forth your claim against a certain 
native trader, together with the amount of oil ‘chopped’ on 
account of it—he could take the matter into the native court, 
and eventually bring it to a conclusion more or less satisfactory 
to all the parties then concerned—it was no longer your palaver. 

I had been told this on the way down the coast; and as I was 
going out as a clerk in succession to one who was taking the post 
of the preceding agent, I congratulated myself on the fact that 
I should probably arrive just at the right time for participation 
in any fun of the kind that might occur. 

But the first month on board our trading-hulk the Winifred 
(though naturally full of interest to a new arrival) passed without 
event beyond such as belonged to the ordinary course of trade ; 
and when, after the coming of my future chief, Mr. Hird, a fort- 
night had gone by and nothing had been said about chopping, I 
began to think that my fellow passengers on the Lagos had 
been pulling my leg. 

We had been hard at work all day, stocktaking, preliminary 
to the transference of the agency, and were all rather tired. 
After dinner we had settled down on the easiest chairs on the 
poop, and were then (somewhere about nine o'clock) in contented 
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enjoyment of our pipes. No one seemed inclined to talk, and I 
was not a little surprised when Hird, turning to me, quietly 
asked : 

‘ Well, Bates, what do you say—would you care to come with 
us for a turn at chopping to-night ?’ 

‘ Wouldn’t I!’ I shouted, on my feet in a moment. ‘ You 
are really going to do some chopping then—and I am to be in 
it? I shouldn’t care to have to do sentry-go on board while you 
others were having a good time.’ 

‘ That’s all right, then,’ said he, laughing at my excitement. 
‘But don’t make a noise—there’s nothing to be done for some 
hours yet, so sit tight; or rather you had better turn in, as we 
shall do, and we will rouse you out of it at one o'clock if you are 
asleep.’ 

‘ Certain ?’ 

‘Certain, old man—you are going along with me.’ 

So we turned in; but for my own part I should not like to 
say that I went to sleep, tired though I was—if I did, it was only 
just as it was time to turn out again. Then for awhile we were 
busy enough—loading guns and revolvers, provisioning the boats, 
hunting up discarded overcoats, and so on; all done at the last 
moment to prevent any news of our expedition getting abroad. 

It had been arranged that the chief and Mac (a young 
Scotchman who had been acting as clerk during Hird’s absence 
in England) were to go down the river in the gig, accompanied 
by a small and very fast canoe, manned by Kruboys; while Hird 
and I in the longboat were to try our luck up towards Creek 
Town, taking with us a clumsy coble—called by. courtesy the 
whaleboat—in charge of Bottle o’ Beer (Kruboy) and two other 
boys. Not long after the gig had slipped noiselessly away into 
the outer darkness, we sent off the whaleboat with orders to the 
boys to make for the nearer shore of the river, which they were 
to hug closely on their way up, keeping level with us on the 
opposite side as nearly as they could. For the rest, Beer knew 
what he had to do, and could be trusted to do it with spirit. 

Having allowed them a start of a quarter of an hour, we then 
pulled across to the further shore, which we discovered by un- 
expectedly running into it while peering ahead for the black line 
of mangroves which could not be distinguished from the equal 
blackness of the sky. Heading up-stream, and literally feeling 
our way by the occasional touching of the oars against foliage, we 
rowed against the tide for a couple of miles, when Hird said, 
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‘ That’s far enough, I think—now,. boys, feel for something to make 
fast to.’ 

The boat was edged in towards the bush; but as a harsh 
rasping along the side betokened the presence of a patch of screw- 
pine, we went on a bit further, and presently lay to in a little 
cove among the mangroves. Then we turned up the dark-lantern 
and had some ‘ chop’ (a snack). 

‘Now,’ remarked our leader, ‘there’s no chance of any oil 
coming down until the tide turns ; so we may as well make our- 
selves comfortable. You hear the other boat, boys ?’ 

‘ Yes, sar, hear him plenty—him t’other side all right.’ 

‘Then sing out to them to lay to.’ Which was done by a 
call that I should not have thought loud enough to be heard half 
a mile or more away; but directly one of our boys announced 
‘Boat sabé, stop, sar,’ having caught a reply that had been quite 
inaudible to either of us white men. And then all settled into 
silence, except for the constant trill from the bush and the lap- 
lapping of the water against the boat. 

We were soon startled to attention, however, by a low guttural 
grunting, followed ‘vy a noise somewhat like an old man’s cough, 
from the bush quite close to us, and ‘Do you hear that?’ 
whispered my companion; ‘that’s a monkey, and a big fellow 
too’—a statement that was endorsed by our stroke, who muttered, 
‘Big monkey! too much bad—all same as debbil fer true.’ 
Doubtless they were right ; for Hird knew the sounds of the wild 
life of the bush better than most, being an ardent sportsman of 
some years’ experience on the Coast. I wished I had asked him 
if he had ever shot one of the larger apes here in Old Calabar— 
I never saw one myself, or heard of one being captured or shot. 
during my stay—but, at the moment we were all listening for 
some further demonstration from the chap ashore, who either 
kept perfectly still after he was aware of us, or else silently 
retreated, for we heard no more of him; and, of course, it was 
impossible for even the Kruboys to get a sight of him, though 
by this time the heavy clouds had thinned somewhat, and there 
was a faint gleam of light on the surface of the river. In a sense 
that was annoying, for just then the swish of paddles from a 
canoe that was coming up-stream close inshore put us all on the 
alert, as its occupants could not fail to discover us, and would be 
sure to warn any oil-canoe they might meet, if we let them pass. 
We could just make out that there were three men in it, and as 
it came opposite to our hiding-place Hird hailed them to come 
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alongside. ‘What for?’ cried one of them. ‘Come alongside, I 
tell you, one time!’ That, however, they would not do, but 
pushed out into the stream and made off. ‘Confound the brutes !’ 
growled Hird, ‘ Loose the painter, boys—push off—give way now!’ 
and in a minute or less we had caught them up and were in 
possession of the canoe, but—of only two of the men we had seen 
in it. The other fellow had vanished—slipped overside in the 
confusion and swum to the shore; a most foolish thing to have 
done at the great risk of being chopped by an alligator. He 
probably had reasons of his own to fear an arrest, and having no 
time to ascertain our purpose, chanced the risk as the lesser evil, 
being perhaps too startled by the sudden surprise to realise that 
we were not Calabar men. We could get nothing out of the 
others in reply to our questions—‘ What did you run away for? 
and where’s that man who spoke English?’ except the ever- 
lasting, aggravating ‘M,fiokka!’ (‘I don’t know’), the native 
refuge from all questions not understood or not to be answered. 
So we sent the canoe down to the Wimifred in charge of a Kruboy, 
and again made fast. ‘That’s unfortunate,’ remarked Hird ; ‘ we 
ought not to have come out until the tide turned; but I saw 
you couldn’t rest on board.’ 

Silence ; and then the sing-song of a canoe coming down the 
river on the other side, and the noise of its capture by Bottle-o’- 
Beer, sent us across in a hurry, hoping for a good prize. But we 
had no luck—there was not a solitary puncheon ; so we let the 
canoe go on, and returned to our retreat, where we waited with 
what patience we could muster for an hour or more, when the 
popping of air-bubbles bursting out of greasy mud around the boat 
made us aware that the tide had run down and that we had better 
be moving before we were stuck fast. We pushed out at once, 
the sudden movement alarming an alligator which had been 
lurking so near to us that as it plunged into the river it bespattered 
us with muddy water. It was curious that no one had suspected 
the neighbourhood of the brute, for the strong musky odour of 
them is generally very much in evidence; and I should have 
thought that our Kruboys would certainly have winded him, 
though we ourselves might easily have missed doing so in such a 
corner of evil smells. Possibly the alligator can retain its musky 
scent at will, and does so when stealing near to its prey. They 
are very shy, but at the same time very dangerous brutes, 
especially when they have the advantage of darkness and mud on 
their side, often seizing the steersman of a canoe as it skirts a 
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mud bank at night, and carrying him off beyond hope of rescue. 
I confess to a very lively apprehension of the stealthy attack of 
these hideous night-prowlers, and whenever I had occasion to 
sleep in an open boat or canoe on the river at night, I used to fix 
up an open umbrella in such a way—with the handle under my 
arm, and buttoned inside my coat—that an alligator would be 
likely to wake me up by shoving his nose against it before he 
could get hold of me. Let any laugh who would at the precaution 
of a gingham, I felt the safer for it, and, indeed, I think one 
could hardly improvise a better shield. A very slight noise or 
stir will frighten one of the brutes off, before it has taken hold; 
but once its terrible jaws have closed upon an arm or, say, a hand 
accidentally dangled over the gunwale during an uneasy slumber, 
it will hang on with the tenacity of a bull-dog, in spite of shouts 
and blows, its whole nature then concentrated into grim deter- 
mination to retain its prey ; and, at the best, one cannot hope to 
escape except at the cost of a severe mauling. 

A little further on we found a spot where there was deep enough 
water close in to the mangrove roots ; and again we made fast, to 
wait for daylight, if in the meantime no oil-canoe camealong. It 
seemed a long wait, but at last the sky brightened; and taking 
advantage of the tide, which was now flowing strongly, we let the 
boat drift silently up the river. By this time we had given up 
the hope of a capture, as it was nearly certain that no oil would 
be brought down against the tide; so, having drifted round a bend 
and assured ourselves that nothing was in sight on the river for 
some miles ahead, we gave our whole attention to what was going 
on in the bush within a few yards of us. We had come round 
the point so quietly that a troop of monkeys, who were themselves 
making a great noise and commotion, had not taken alarm, but con- 
tinued chattering and romping without seeming to notice us. The 
place swarmed with them, and I was eager for Hird, who had the 
shot-gun, to take advantage of such a good chance for bagging one. 
There was an opening in the foliage, across which a naked branch 
showed plainly against the sky, and along this ran monkey after 
monkey, with tail carried straight on end, in the most aggravating 
manner, since Hird did not fire. 

*‘ Look there !—see that fellow!’ I whispered. ‘Oh, you silly 
ass! why don’t you shoot ? they'll be all away in a minute.’ 

To my disgust, he began to laugh, I suppose at my excite- 
ment, for just then I could see nothing funny about the monkeys. 
Anyway, he put the gun down and had his laugh out, while I 
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waxed desperate. ‘Oh, hang it all!’ I muttered; ‘give me the 
gun, then, if you must laugh.’ But now we had drifted past 
the opening, and there was not a monkey to be seen, though 
the boughs were shaking close to us, and the chattering was as 
loud as ever; but presently, Hird, getting another chance, fired 
both barrels and hit one fellow, who hung by one hand to an air- 
root, and then slipping gradually down it, let go and fell with a 
thud. There was a tremendous outcry from the others as they 
went crashing through the bush, which, unfortunately, was so 
dense that our boys could not find our game. Then my turn 
came: I had been standing up for some time, rifle in hand, 
watching the shore ahead as the boat drifted along, without 
sighting anything worth a shot, and had just sat down again for 
a minute when the ugly head of an alligator pushed out from the 
bush about fifty yards off, and before I could be ready again it 
had plunged into the river. I was very savage at missing what I 
then thought was as good a chance of getting an alligator as I 
should ever be likely to have; though actually I had many oppor- 
tunities afterwards, and hit the great brutes hard, time and again, 
yet I never secured one of them in that way by a chance shot. 
Their tenacity of life is so great that unless hit in the brain— 
which is an extremely small bull’s-eye, not larger than a finger 
of one’s hand—they will invariably struggle into the water, and 
it is of no use to wait for their reappearance. 

By this time it was evident that, so far as chopping oil went, 
our adventure was a complete failure; but not to throw a chance 
away we went on to the waterway leading to the Cross River past 
Creek Town. Going along the creek until we came within sight 
of the town, we then turned and made our way back at leisure. 
I had two long shots at alligators, and certainly hit one of them, 
but of course he disappeared. The immense number of the fish 
in the creek was surprising ; we passed through shoals of them so 
crowded that they could hardly get out of our way, but dashed about 
in the utmost confusion, and leaped wildly out of the water in front 
of the boat. The swarming alligators must have an easy time of 
it in such well-stocked waters ; and the heavy toll they levy 
seems not in the least to reduce the numbers of the fish. Going 
to the river again, we pulled across to the opposite side and 
turned into Alligator Creek, a backwater of considerable extent 
which in after-days became a favourite resort of mine, as it was 
within easy reach, and at the same time was so completely 
solitary and wild that it might have been a lagoon hidden away 
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in primeval forests beyond human footsteps. Here we saw more 
monkeys, but did not get a shot at them; and the place was so 
beautiful that we did not care to disturb it by firing at the birds, 
though there were cranes, kingfishers, egrets, and fish-hawks 
within range once and again as we drifted along through a water- 
garden of yellow lilies. So, after resting there awhile, without 
harming anything, or indeed wishing to do so, we returned to the 
river, where we found not only our whaleboat, but Mr. Inglis in 
the gig as well, with two large canoes containing four puncheons 
of oil. He had taken three on his way down the river before 
daylight ; and after sending them to the ship had then gone up the 
Cross River, where he captured the other four, which he had 
brought across by way of the Creek Town waterway, only half 
an hour or so after we were there. The night’s catch therefore 
was seven puncheons, since we had nothing to show. But that we 
could not help; and for my own part, while feeling disappointed 
that my first experience of a ‘chopping’ expedition had ended so 
tamely, I was all the more eager for the next turn, for, plainly, 
oil-canoes could be caught if only we had a little luck. Return- 
ing to the Winifred, we were all glad to stretch ourselves out 
after the long hours ing#he boats, and to get a nap in the after- 
noon, preparatory,to Gece start at night. 

With a fine assumption of innocence, Hird and I set off down 
the river about five o’clock, of course in broad daylight. It was 
understood that the small canoe, with Beer as coxswain, would 
follow us after dark. We intended to pass the shipping at a 
respectful distance, by skirting the further shore, as though we 
were bent only upon an evening’s shooting trip. We did not 
expect that any of the other fellows would be satisfied that we 
had no thought of such a thing as ‘ chopping’ ; but, all the same, 
being within range of more than one telescope, we could not do 
better than give our whole attention for awhile to our ostensible 
business, which we were delighted to do. As we rowed gently 
along at about two boats’ length from the bush I kept a sharp 
look-out for the chance of a shot; but though my sight was 
singularly keen, I failed to see an alligator that the boys dis- 
covered, and, bringing the boat to a stop, pointed out where it 
lay with its head well out of the water upon a patch of mud. 

It is not so much by a keen as by a trained sight that one 
readily distinguishes a motionless object, such as an alligator, 
from surroundings similar in colour to itself. You have to learn 
what to look for; and, again, to gaze deliberately at a likely spot, 
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not passing it over hurriedly and carelessly, but taking time to 
observe any form that may reveal the presence of the thing you 
are in search of. My boys once pointed out an alligator fast 
asleep within a few yards of the boat, upon a heap of grey sticks 
and dead leaves, splashed with broken colour so like that of the 
rough armour-plate of the reptile, that even then it was some 
time before I could make out what it was that they wanted to 
show me. Then I wondered that I had not seen it instantly, 
and I lost no time in sending a bullet through it just behind the 
fore-leg. I thought I had it safe enough, for it seemed quite 
paralysed, only feebly pawing the debris with its fore-foot, while 
a spreading patch of blood on its side showed that it was badly 
hurt. But as we waited it seemed to wake up, and began to 
struggle to the water. We thrust the boat in alongside the mud, 
and as the brute came straight at us I caught up the shot-gun 
and let it have a charge, which at such close quarters was much 
the same as a bullet, full in one eye, and as it flung its head 
wildly aside, I emptied the second barrel into the other. Of 
course the poor wretch was as good as dead, but although we tried 
to stop it with the oars, and hung on to it all we could with the 
boat-hook, it got away and we lost all trace of it. Yet it was not 
a large one—I should say not more than eight or nine feet long. 

To continue : I said, ‘Hold the boat steady now, boys—softly, 
softly!’ and standing up, I sent a bullet cracking against the 
reptile’s skull, quite expecting that this time I should succeed in 
bagging one; but though we backed quickly to the place where 
it had been, there was nothing to be seen but the swirling water 
thick with the mud stirred up by the rush of its retreat. 

After having left the shipping and Duke Town some distance 
behind, we came to an assemblage of huts upon a ridge of land 
standing six or eight feet above the general level of the swamp. 
The light was now rapidly failing; a fire that was burning in 
front of the nearer huts sent up a blue column of smoke into the 
evening sky above the dark trees behind, gleamed brightly on the 
flat space of mud at the foot of the bank, and lit up the forms of 
a group of fishermen and native traders standing round it. All 
the little fishing hamlets scattered along the river-banks are 
called towns, though some of them consist of no more than two or 
three miserable hovels probably belonging to the members of a 
single family. The fishing folk seem to be poor freemen—a caste 
apart—acknowledging no master, though doubtless paying some 
customary dues to the large towns where they sell their fish; but 
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this is only surmise on my part from so much of their seemingly 
independent lives as came under my own observation. The pre- 
sence of native traders at a ‘Fish Town’ was certainly unusual, 
and from our point of view suspicious; and looking keenly about 
we soon discovered a large canoe with three casks in it half 
hidden among some screw-pines. The casks, however, proved to 
be empty ; so Prince, our head man, was sent ashore, ostensibly to 
get a light for the lantern, but returned without having detected 
any sign of a landing of oil—indeed, a full puncheon could hardly 
have been hauled up that bank and hidden away in a hurry—so, 
though Hird was reluctant to leave the place, remarking, ‘I am 
sure there’s oil stowed away somewhere here, or why are those 
fellows about?’ we had to go on, since it was not ‘ propper 
chopping fash’ to search huts. 

We were rewarded a few hundred yards lower down by the 
discovery of another canoe thrust as far as possible into some 
thick bush, containing two full puncheons, of which we at once 
took possession, together with the three men in charge, who had 
doubtless dropped down from Fish Town, where the traders had 
landed on catching sight of us, with orders to hide somewhere in 
the hope that in the rapidly increasing darkness they might 
escape notice. 

Making up a crew by the addition of a couple of Kruboys to 
the Calabar men, we started our prize for the Wimifred, while we 
lay to until we should be assured that the town had been safely 
passed. For a time all was quiet, but soon a distant shouting 
told us that something was wrong. ‘Them be Kruboy, boys ?’ 
we asked. ‘Yes, sar, he say we must go!’ Round swung the 
boat. ‘Wah, wah! abla-abla bah! wah, wah!’ roared all the 
boys in chorus, as we dashed off to the rescue, and, as we expected, 
we found the canoe at Fish Town in the possession of the Calabar 
men, who were unceremoniously hauled out of it into our boat, 
and the prize was again fairly started for the ship. The fellows 
we had captured begged to be put ashore again, but as they would 
be very likely to make another attempt to recover their oil as soon 
as we were gone—having another and a lighter canoe at their 
disposal—we judged it safer to keep them prisoners. After stowing 
them away forward, and having waited a few minutes to make 
sure that this time all was safe, we pulled quietly on down in the 
deep shadow of the mangroves, where we were secure from 
observation, while at the same time we could easily distinguish 
any canoe that might make for Duke Town out in the open. 
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Animated by the pleasant glow that comes with a touch of 
success, I was in the vein thoroughly to enjoy the night, which 
promised to be delightfully fine. A glorious sky of stars hung 
above us ; the constellation of the Southern Cross glittered before 
us right ahead; and one splendid planet just clear of the haze on 
the horizon cast a line of quivering silver across the placid river, 
as bright as the reflection of a young moon. The measured and 
careful dip of the oars, the dark forms of the Kruboys, and the 
indistinct heap of our captives beyond them, the eager listening 
for a coming canoe, and the occasional low muttering in the thick 
African tongue, were jn perfect keeping with the half lawless 
character of our expedition, and—with nothing occurring for 
some time to call for action—irresistibly led the mind to recall 
many a story of wild adventure, the scene of which might have 
been laid just where we then were. 

‘In such a night as this,’ and hereabout, were not the pirate 
heroes of our schooldays hunted down by the jolly sailormen 
from the frigate in the offing? It needed no effort of fancy to 
crowd the stage with ghostly shapes from the pages of old romance. 
They came uncalled—ghosts wild and savage beyond the black 
man’s scope ; merry and careless, as only the sailormen and middies 
of Marryat and Michael Scott could be and yet live; quaint 
primitive creations, extravagant of feature past belief, yet so 
delightfully real and so utterly believed in—once upon a time. 
And that time seemed to have come again and to have gathered 
us and all things visible and audible into its embrace, and we our- 
selves might have been just such pirates. Great Scott! but we 
fitted the part so extremely well, what with our wild crew, and 
huddled prisoners, and the intent of our adventure, that it was a 
comfort to remember that we were in no danger of swinging from 
a yardarm without benefit of clergy. 

There was no harm in those shades of fiction—which did but 
amuse as they passed before the mind’s eye and melted into the 
night. But there were others which followed them whose eyes 
were terrible with reproach and whose voices were heavy with 
accusation. Ghosts that came out of the chronicles of a past 
which was all too real, unutterably shameful to Christian England 
though it was. 

I seemed to see over yonder, off Seven Fathom Point, a deeper 
blackness than that of the mass of its wooded shore; a shadowy 
blot upon the duskiness of the low-gathered fog; a dark and 
menacing shape, indistinct in gloom, but the nature of which was 
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betrayed by the slender spars and delicate rigging of a ship sharply 
outlined above, where the sky was brightest for a space around 
that lovely planet. I seemed to see the wavering pathway of the 
planet’s reflection shivered into a distracted maze of sparkling 
teardrops by a turmoil of boats and canoes around the ship’s dark 
hull ; to hear hoarse cursings and the thud of blows ; and presently, 
as we rowed on, the thrilling miserere of despair wailing across 
the water, from the wretched men and women who were being 
thrust into the deadly hold of the slaver ! 

The spirit of the night had changed. The very air seemed 
thick with foul and evil things. I shuddered where I sat, and 
muttered as I threw open my coat, ‘Jove! how awfully hot and 
stifling it is!’ to be called back to the reality of the moment by 
Hird quickly placing his hand on mine, as he said, ‘ What’s 
that ?—are you sweating?’ and giving a grunt of relief at my 
reply, ‘ Well, yes; I should rather think I am. Don’t you find it 
abominably close?’ ‘Why no, not particularly,’ said he. But, 
in fact, there was a change in the weather which, in part at least, 
accounted for the oppression I felt. The sky was clouding over, 
the air had become heavy and close, and a few drops of rain fell, 
the pioneers of a steady drizzle. 

Judging it to be now about time to pull up and wait for our 
canoe, we headed the boat inshore, made fast, and had a feed, 
in the midst of which we were started by an exclamation of 
warning from Prince that caused everyone to become silent. 
Listening a moment, he said, ‘Calabar man canoe comin’, sar,’ 
and we heard a faint sing-song from far away down stream. We 
east off silently, the song becoming momentarily more distinct, 
and when the performers had approached so near that they could 
not escape us, we pulled gently down to meet them. Our move- 
ment put an instant stop to the measured chant, and a large canoe 
turned out from the shadow of the bush and made rapidly across 
the river. We had the pace of them, however, and quickly ran 
alongside, to find a puncheon of oil aboard, belonging to a man 
named Hogan Bassy, with Hogan himself in charge. He was 
naturally rather put out by the capture—not so much, it appeared, 
by the temporary loss of that one puncheon, which he would have 
cared little about, as by the derangement of his affairs which 
would be occasioned by delay. He was taking up the oil to 
exchange for salt, in order to complete his cargo for the up-river 
markets, where now he feared that he might be forestalled. If he 
could have gone on, he could readily have got the salt, oil or 
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no oil, being a trader of good repute; and when he found that we 
did not intend to go back at once with our prize, he was very 
unhappy. 

‘Give me Kruboy,’ he pleaded, ‘and I swear I take them 
puncheon all right to your ship—else I miss good market for sure.’ 

‘No, no! Hogan—that won’t do; you must stay with us 
now.’ Which he had to do, seeing his canoe sent off in charge of 
two of our boys. 

We again made fast at a point lower down beyond the mouth 
of a wide creek, and presently the approach of ‘ Bottle o’ Beer’ 
and his crew was signalled by occasional gleams of light along the 
line of shadow by the shore. On his arrival we made all as snug 
as we could by putting up the boat’s awning—the rain now coming 
down in earnest—and gave the boys a tot of grog all round. But 
we had hardly settled down when we were aroused by the song from 
another canoe, or canoes—for there seemed to be a big lot of 
fellows, who were evidently not afraid of being heard—and round 
a point below us two large canoes came in full swing, and shot 
boldly out into the open—oil-canoes certain. We cast off at once, 
and pushed out to intercept them, our canoe men shooting rapidly 
ahead, while we did our best to get there in good time to back 
them up. 

‘By Jove! we've got a good haul here,’ exclaimed Hird. 
‘Look out for yourself now, my boy, for these chaps will show 
fight.’ 

‘ All right,’ I said, and stowing the Terry out of the way under 
the seat, I picked up a heavy bamboo butt, about the size of the 
handle of a gig umbrella, which I had brought along as a thing 
that might be useful. 

Beer had caught up with the canoes and put a stop to the 
singing, and an angry altercation was going on as we ran along- 
side. There were two large canoes, one with four, and the other 
with three puncheons, but to our extreme disgust, we could not 
touch them, for, in a small canoe beyond them there was a white 
man shouting that the oil was ‘in charge.’ Which meant that it 
had already been bought by one of the agents, who had sent a 
clerk up the river to escort it down—a precaution sometimes taken 
in anticipation of such an expedition as ours. Of course we could 
not seize another agent’s oil ; and though we rowed round to make 
sure of the white man, there was no help for it—he was there 
all right. 

‘Hello, Hird!—that you? Thought it was your style. 
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Delighted to see you, old chap. Nice lot, aren’t they ?—seven of 
them! But, I say, it’s going to be a nasty night—hadn’t you 
better come back with us, and go home out of the wet ?’ 

‘ You go to blazes, confound you !’ laughed Hird. ‘The night’s 
young yet—I think we'll be going on.’ 

‘Well, so long, old man; and better luck! for I don’t think 
there’s any more of owr oil knocking about.’ 

And away they all went—roaring out an aggravating chorus of 
triumph. 

‘Oh, Lord! what a haul we should have had—ten puncheons 
right away for a start! Well, give way, boys! We'll go down 
to the point, and hang on there.’ 

We pushed on, therefore, down to the point of junction of the 
Calabar and Cross Rivers ; and selecting the most sheltered corner 
we could find, endeavoured to make ourselves comfortable for the 
remainder of the night. Tilting the awning aslant so that the 
water might run overside instead of soaking through on us, and 
wrapping a couple of waterproofs about our legs, we stretched our- 
selves out on the seats on each side of the boat with our heads 
close together in the stern on an old coat that served as a pillow. 
A couple of umbrellas, arranged on my plan as alligator shields— 
which in the circumstances Hird readily adopted—made a useful 
tent; and for a time we managed to keep fairly dry while we 
tried to get a nap. 

Calabar men and Kruboys can sleep anywhere and anyhow: 
sitting, with the back against any support, or even standing, so 
long as they have something to lean their arms and head upon; 
so that our fellows were soon snoring away in all kinds of keys, 
one chap making a noise exactly like the regular thud of distant 
oars, and several times, as I was near dozing, startling me to atten- 
tion by it. Hird seemed to be asleep, but I could not get fairly 
off for a long time, but lay listening to the hiss of the rain, the 
shrill chirping of the bats, and now and again a splash from a 
small fishing canoe hovering near. I fell asleep at last, however, 
after a lot of uneasy shifting and changing of wrappers as the rain 
found its way to some part of me; but only to dream that I was 
hearing the song of a canoe, and then—Hird’s voice woke me up 
completely. 

‘Prince! what’s this ?—are you awake ?’ 

‘Yes, sar.’ 

‘Well, stir up the others. Now—cast off!’ as a canoe came 
swinging round the point, almost running us down, and was out 
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of sight before we were ready to intercept it. But Beer, in the small 
canoe, was off in pursuit, and quickly overhauled it ; all for nothing, 
as it proved, for there was no oil aboard. 

The rest of the night passed without incident worth recording ; 
but I noticed that while a really heavy rain such as we have here 
sometimes will completely silence all the bush voices, in a 
moderate downpour the crickets and frogs keep up a full song. 
Presently it seemed to be getting lighter, and, turning to Beer, 
who was lying back in the canoe close alongside, I asked, ‘ Think 
morning coming now, Beer?’ ‘No, sar,’ he said, pointing 
upwards ; and leaning across so that I could look clear of the 
awning, I saw that he was indicating a bright star directly over- 
head, fitfully seen between the drifting clouds, as the cause of the 
change. 

However, the light rapidly increased, and it was soon apparent 
that the day was breaking. Everyone roused up and everything 
around seemed to weleome the morning ; norie more gladly than 
I, for twelve hours’ darkness and rain in a small boat is cramping 
to one’s limbs and trying to one’s patience. 

It was still raining, but that did not so much matter now; we 
were all glad to be on the move when, after a distribution of 
rations all round, we made a start up the Cross River. We had 
taken two of Beer’s boys into the boat to replace those who had 
been sent back during the night, so one of Hogan Bassy’s was 
added to his crew, and he was ordered to take a course about 
a hundred yards wide of us, while we hugged the shore. He 
would thus be able to command a view of the river for some miles 
ahead, without causing alarm to any oil-canoe that might be 
coming down, as the sight of a boat would do. The early morning 
was alive with numerous birds of many kinds. Thrushes were 
singing in the bush; kingfishers darted along its edge, above the 
line of sandy shore that now appeared and widened as the tide 
ebbed ; pelicans flapped heavily across the river before us; fish- 
hawks uttered their melodious whistle from standpoints on naked 
branches of the loftier trees ; and the flights of sandpipers twittered 
as they flicked past in irregular lines. I saw a small quadruped 
which I took to be a ground squirrel scampering along the bank, 
and I picked up the Terry in the hope that I might get a shot at 
a ’gator, but did not get sight of one before my attention was 
called to something of greater interest. 

The river at.this point is altogether five or six miles wide, but 
as it is cut up into several channels by. chains of islands, its 
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apparent width was not more than a mile or so, the open water 
spaces between the islands looking to us like creeks running into 
the further shore. Several small canoes could be seen over there, 
but if their occupants were fishing, it soon became evident that 
they had other business on hand as well, our appearance at once 
causing a stiramong them. One that had been lying the farthest 
out began to paddle away up-stream on a diagonal course that 
would take it to a point on our side well ahead of us, obviously 
with the intent of warning something on the way down. 

We pushed along, therefore, at: a good pace, a shout from Beer, 
who was already forging ahead, confirming our surmise, and, 
rounding the next point we caught sight of a large canoe about a 
mile away, which had put about and was now retreating at speed. 
Beer made a noble figure-head as, perched on the prow of his canoe 
with a hanger by his side, he swept his paddle through the water 
with tremendously powerful strokes, and turned now and again to 
his following with a yell of ‘ Worra! worra!’ (‘ Paddle !’), doubtful, 
it seemed, of the Calabar boy doing his best. Nevertheless, they 
soon left us far in the rear, and in the meantime we were trying 
to get a light for our cigars by flashing off charges of powder, all 
our matches being useless, succeeding at last by the aid of a bit 
of cotton-wool which Hogan produced from the lining of his coat. 

Prince, who had been steering, now took an oar, and Hogan 
handled the lines, entering heartily into the spirit of the chase. 

‘Hello, Hogan,’ said I, ‘ you like we for chop oil ?’ 

‘Suppose you chop my oil,’ he replied with a grin, ‘I like 
you for chop t’other man’s too—then I cash him up!’ 

‘Good old chap! There’s a good deal of human nature in 
man—and niggers—as Sam Slick did not say.’ 

‘No sabé Samslik,’ said Hogan; ‘but nigger all same as 
white man for true! Suppose you cash dis man canoe, I tink [ get 
to market first, one time!’ 

By this time our canoe had overhauled the chase, and had 
then at once started on again ; and as we also caught up with it, 
we saw that there was no oil. ‘Hang you! what did you run 
away for?’ we asked. ‘ We fear too much,’ said they; but of 
course their object was to turn back another canoe, and, there 
ahead, a mile or more away, driving along with Beer in eager 
pursuit, we could see one that looked very like what we wanted. 
We felt sure it was all right this time, as the fishing-canoes 
which had been darting along on the other side of the river in a 
line parallel with ours had now stopped, having done all they 
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could to spread the alarm. After a long pull against the tide we 
ran alongside the second canoe, which Beer had brought to a halt, 
but it also was empty, to our extreme surprise and vexation. It 
seemed a regular sell —just a conspiracy to make game of us ; 
and though there were two other large canoes racing away far 
ahead, we thought it useless to go after them, as their pace seemed 
far too great for canoes laden with oil. Turning the boat we 
began to pull across the river with the intention of looking into 
a creek on the other side. Beer also, who had been keeping up 
the pursuit, seeing us turn, now pulled up; and our chance of a 
capture was rapidly becoming beautifully less, when Hogan 
volunteered the remark— 

‘I think oil live for dem t’other canoe, sir.’ 

‘You do! What for you think so? How much puncheon 
d’you think ?’ 

‘I sabé think so, for true—two or three puncheon for each 
canoe.’ 

This was something like news, and we had every confidence in 
Hogan. He wanted us to ‘cash dem oil,’ beyond a doubt. 
Sweeping round with a ‘ Give way now, boys! let her have it!’ 
we again set off hopefully, the canoes in the meantime having 
put at least another mile of water between us and them. Beer 
had taken up the chase directly he saw us turn; and after an 
hour’s hard pulling, we had the pleasure of seeing the hinder- 
most canoe stop, with Beer in attendance on it, and could 
distinctly make out two, if not more, puncheons aboard. 

‘Shout to him to go along after the other, Prince,’ I said. 
‘We can take care of this one all right.’ 

There was no more racing, however, as directly Beer got going 
again the leading canoe also pulled up, having had quite 
enough of it—paddling a heavy oil-canoe being very severe work ; 
and Creek Town, where they would have found refuge, was still 
some miles away. We had secured two puncheons here, and our 
boys were in high spirits and rather inclined to be aggressive 
after their hard pull. They laid hands on a slight structure of 
sticks and palm-thatch that sheltered a woman from the rain in 
the fore part of the canoe, and would have chucked it overboard 
but that I shouted, ‘Hold on there, boys! what for you go to 
pull the house down ?’—‘ Micomfi!’ to the lady, who smiled as 
she waved her hand in acknowledgment, with a flash of gleaming 


white teeth and a merry glance from a pair of brilliant dark eyes. 
‘Micomfi, sar!’ 
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‘Now, Prince, you get in!’ from Hird, and Prince at once 
clambered on to the top of the puncheons, from which point of 
vantage, by means of a big stick which was handed up to him, 
and which he applied freely fore and aft in a style that did not 
admit of argument, he quickly set the canoe-men at work again. 
The fellows took it all in good part—possibly as presenting an 
excuse for their mishap, when they would have to give an account 
of it to their master—one of them, who seemed to be the head 
man, grinning across at me as he showed how they had paddled 
when they were trying to escape. He took a long reach forward, 
and when the stroke was drawn about half-way through plunged 
the whole blade of the paddle under water and then put all his 
strength into the finish. ‘Suppose dem small canoe no live,’ said 
he, ‘ you no fit to catch we.’ ‘That’s all right,’ I laughed, so 
long as we've got you—give way now!’ And we soon ran up to 
the other prize, which also contained two puncheons. 

Hogan had given up his place as coxswain some time back, and 
now sat looking very glum and disconsolate. 

‘ Why, Hogan,’ I asked, ‘ what’s the matter ?—are you afraid 
these chaps should think you glad for we to chop their oil ?’ 

‘No ’fraid,’ said he gloomily, ‘I plenty stronger man dan dis, 
but ’—slyly—‘ sabé! Softly—softly catchee monkey !—no good 
for make palaver.’ ; 

‘Sabé!’ said I, much amused, and then aloud, ‘ Come, Hogan, 
old man,’ cheer up! we shall soon be aboard now, and then you 
can cut away as soon as you like.’ To which he replied with a 
shrug expressive of extreme disgust. 

The canoes were now made fast together by the head, and with 
us on one side of them, and Beer on the other, paddled on up the 
river, as we had decided to make our way back to the Winifred 
through the passage that led past Creek Town, that being the 
shorter route. This was much against the wish of our captives, 
who did not relish the idea of being made a show of before their 
fellow townsmen. Indeed, it was rather cheeky on our part to go 
that way, and we fully expected and prepared against an attempt 
at a rescue. As we neared the town we fell behind and swept up 
between our prizes and the landing-stage, while we urged the 
canoe-men to do their best! Fortunately the place was almost 
deserted on account of the heavy rain, and although there was 
a little commotion ashore durmg our passage, we were clear before 
we could be hindered, and with the tide now in our favour soon 
shot out into the Calabar River. Here we cut the canoes loose, 
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and got up a race between them, with the promise of a ‘dash’ 
(present) for the winners; but as one of them got aground on 
a shallow, and though her crew instantly jumped into the water 
and shoved her through it, was left hopelessly in the rear, the race 
came to a premature conclusion. No matter, though; in a few 
minutes we were all alongside the Winifred, and Hird and I 
sitting down to breakfast. Inglis seemed pleased with our night’s 
work, and after Mac had written out a ‘book’ for Hogan and the 
other man, and selected some articles for our promised ‘ dash,’ 
with something over for the other crew and the woman, we related 
our adventures. 

It was then half-past ten o'clock, and flinging myself down on 
a sofa I slept till well on in the afternoon, thus ending my first 
and last experience of ‘ chopping.’ 


Davin BATEs. 
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To an Australian. 


OU, who came ‘ home,’ return anew 
To find Home set by southern seas, 
To hear your own place speak to you 
With a great wind in fragrant trees. 


The wide plains claim you for their own, 
The dim plantations call you back ; 
However willingly you roam 
This is the dear, familiar track. 


. . . Yet often, in the peace of dawn, 
When cool and clear your magpie sings, 
There shall be set upon the morn 
The placid thought of distant things. 


Our trim green orchards shall arise, 
Our hedges, with their mellow looks, 

And you shall conjure to your eyes 
Meandering of our English brooks. 


Wet woods of springtime shall unfold, 
Shimmering in an azure haze 

Of hyacinths; and you shall hold 
Close to your heart our thrushes’ lays. 


And nearer still—until it reach 
The deepest place, the one most dear— 
Shall cling the russet of the beech, 


The sunset glory of the year. 


Then, though your high affection burn 
Still for your free, far-sweeping plains, 
By all these things you shall discern 
How dear your English ‘ home’ remains, 


Mayne Linpsay. 
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The Thunderstorm. 


UST a hundred and fifty years ago Franklin flew his kite in the 
face of an on-coming storm of thunder and lightning, and, 
hanging a key on the near end of the string, succeeded, in accord- 
ance with his expectations, in drawing a spark; whence he argued 
that the familiar phenomenon of lightning was but a manifestation 
on Nature’s giant scale of the electric spark of the lecture-room. 
A little later Professor Richmann, of St. Petersburg, seeking to 
verify and extend the experiment, carried out his desire only at 
the cost of his life—a life (let it be said without reproach) fairly 
sacrificed to science. 

Those were times when in the domain of electricity men per- 
formed wonders with apparatus which in these days would be 
regarded as mere toys; when Stephen Gray could so ‘ excite’ a 
glass tube that while holding it in his hand at the top window of 
a house he could, by attaching a thread, send the ‘attractive 
virtue’ through all its length down to the ground outside ; when, 
again, by no better means, and almost rivalling the feats of wire- 
less telegraphy, he could send the same ‘virtue’ through nearly 
eight hundred feet of thread. 

Thus it is perhaps pardonable if the physicist of that day 
fancied that the whole secret of the thunderstorm had been dis- 
covered, and that the ways of the lightning were henceforward 
known and understood. A convincing proof, as it seemed, of 
man’s ability to fathom and foil the lightning lay in the operation 
of the lightning-rod which was the practical outcome of the new 
discovery, and which it was thought gave complete immunity to 
buildings. 

It will in passing be interesting to note two curious but 
characteristic points of dispute which arose at this period—one a 
humiliating controversy of much bitterness between two parties 
of philosophers spoken of as the blunt-endians and the pointed- 
endians respectively. Among the latter were such famous men 
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as Cavendish, Watson, and Franklin. These contended that the 
ends of lightning-rods should be pointed, and they were of course 
in the right. On the other hand, Wilson and his followers 
vehemently urged the superiority of blunt conductors, and eventu- 
ally so prevailed upon the King, George III., that the pointed 
lightning-rods on Buckingham Palace were altered and made to 
terminate in metal balls. 

The other controversy was yet sadder, amounting to a bitter 
opposition on the part of bigoted theological schools of that day, 
which from false conceptions of religion declared that to attempt 
to ward off the lightning would be but an act of gross impiety, 
and would thus be liable to ‘invite the lightning to break upon 
them.’ 

A century has now gone by since those days, during all which 
time savants with the growth of science and observation have had 
reluctantly to learn that the operation of the thunderstorm is far 
indeed from being fully understood, and that, however well we 
may be able to predict what will happen with electrical experi- 
ments in a well-regulated laboratory, the results are apt to come 
out entirely different or contrary when Nature takes over the 
experiments and works them out in her own way and on her own 
scale. 

We have perhaps begun to learn how this may be. Some ten 
years ago M. Tesla very literally electrified the leading experts of 
the scientific world by some lecture-room experiments which were 
peculiarly bold and surprising. Up to that time electricians had 
only known and experimented with electrical currents which, in 
technical parlance, were capable of oscillating some eighty or a hun- 
dred times per second. Tesla, however, succeeded in producing cur- 
rents which oscillated no fewer than one million times per second, 
and then the results which followed fairly exceeded calculation, 
and disturbed many preconceived ideas of electricians. It suffices 
to mention a few only of the results now obtained. An electrical 
current of such high tension as would be denoted by 2000 volts 
will amply suffice to destroy life. Yet in Tesla’s hands a current 
of 50,000 volts would be received by a man not only with impunity 
but literally without his feeling it. Then the magician took an 
insulator, the most perfect known—vulcanite—and of this a thick 
and solid plate such as would infallibly stop any ordinary current 
or discharge. For all that, this newborn high current passed 
through the plate in the same way that light will penetrate the 
clearest glass. Once again he suffered his current to flow from end 
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to end of the lecture-hall, and then a perfect storm of electricity 
raged throughout the hall, making Geissler tubes glow and throb 
as though influenced by the most powerful batteries, yet all the 
while the audience sat within the room unharmed and unconscious 
in themselves of the mighty storm about them. 

In view of these phenomena we should be perhaps prepared 
for, even if we cannot explain, some of the caprices of Nature’s 
giant discharges in the fearful though familiar form of lightning. 
Let us look at a few well-authenticated examples. 

In June 1764, lightning struck the spire of St. Bridé’s Church, 
London, smiting the metal rod of the vane on the top and blacken- 
ing the gilded cross. At the base of the rod it met opposition 
in stone, and this stone at once became powder. Then it leapt 
to a chain, shattering as it went. Thereafter, in resenting the 
interference of a stone 72 lbs. in weight, it flung the mass the 
whole length of the church and over St. Bride’s Lane, where it 
fell on a roof. The course of the lightning, which was disastrous 
throughout, was traceable down to earth. 

Compare with this the case of another famous London church, 
St. Martin’s, the spire of which was struck in July 1842. Here, 
again, it was the vane which was first struck, but with no injury 
to the building. Below the vane the lightning took to smashing 
masonry till it reached a large flat stone, which it was pleased to turn 
completely upside down. Then it divided itself into two flashes, 
going on different errands. One visited the clock-face and 
carefully blackened the figures XI and XII. Then it entered the 
dial-room with but little disturbance. Next it had a look-in on 
the bells, dropping little stones on one of them. It was par- 
ticularly interested with the clock. It tested a copper wire and 
found it melted easily. It inspected the bearings of the wheels, 
and when it came to steel pivots it magnetised them. Finally it 
burst open the door of the case and so departed, leaving the clock 
still ticking. 

All this is reasonable enough, but it was otherwise in a case 
known to the writer when the lightning entered [or left (?)] a stack 
pipe by boring a little passage for itself no bigger than a gimlet- 
hole. This was an unprovoked folly. In all reason it should 
have been content to treat the honest metal fairly without making 
a hole in it. 

Lightning seems to have a fancy for particular spots. A 
house in the village where the writer lives has been struck three 
times, twice during construction and once afterwards. Now it is 
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overshadowed by a taller house with adequate conductors. This, 
again, seems not unreasonable, but what must we say of a serious 
statement, given in all good faith, that certain individuals are 
more likely to be struck than others? As an example, one Father 
Bosco, of Turin, was struck three times, each time in a different 
locality, while so great an authority as Arago admits that ‘one 
man through the nature of his constitution runs more danger than 
another.’ 

We may cite here an interesting record which came from 
Pontypridd in 1883. A house occupied by a farmer was struck 
three times by the lightning. One flash passed down the chimney- 
stack and knocked down the mantelpiece; another knocked away 
a portion of the building, and passing into an outhouse killed five 
cows ; and a third smashed the bedroom window. 

Such are some of the facts which we may gather from credible 
witnesses. Let us pass to another class of evidence: that supplied 
by the unimpeachable testimony of the camera. Undoubtedly 
the first lesson we learn from photographs of lightning is that 
man’s preconceived idea of the form of lightning as presented to 
the eye is altogether erroneous. Instead of the forks and zigzags 
which man through all time has depicted as illustrating the flash, 
we find mere meandering streams or as it were fluttering ribbons, 
ramified streaks and veins imprinted against the sky. Along the 
main flash little tendrils or fibres will frequently branch out, 
apparently feeling their way into the surrounding air; or on the 
other hand are they flowing in and feeding the main flash? Who 
shall say? It is easy to understand how the eye fails to detect 
these slender streamlets. It cannot work quickly enough, blinded 
as it is bythe main flash. A moment’s reflection is required here, 
for the flash seems to abide quite an appreciable time ;.and it is 
very common to find observers carefully describing how long 
particular flashes have lasted. This, however, is merely a trick of 
the eye, which retains the impression of what it has seen for a 
sensible interval after the object has actually passed from sight. 
A lightning-flash is really, as proved by crucial experiment, in- 
stantaneous. 

And yet photography not infrequently shows a flash double or 
even multiple throughout the irregularities of its course; a most 
curious result which is explained by supposing that the first flash 
in striking out its path would somewhat heat and rarefy it, leaving 
a ready-made channel for the remaining superabundance of 
electricity to utilise for further discharges. 
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The ribbons of lightning photographed are more difficult to 
explain, and may after all be mere photographic ghosts formed by 
an internal reflection off the back of the plate. 

But a yet more curious revelation of the camera is what is 
known as the ‘dark flash.’ This is nothing more than a black 
flash showing itself on the photographic picture, dimly certainly, 
but unmistakable, and is in every way of precisely the same char- 
acter as the bright flash or flashes which are displayed on the 
same plate. Professor Stokes offers an ingenious explanation of 
this. He imagines that previously to removing the cap of the 
camera a flash had taken place, leaving throughout its length a 
trace of nitrous oxide. The actual flash photographed would 
then illuminate the background of cloud, but this light would not 
pass through the nitrous oxide, and thus would give a dark track 
due to absorption. It should be mentioned that such chemical 
effect of lightning is well established. In its passage through 
moist air nitric acid’ is commonly formed, and is thought to 
account for the traces of this acid which are found in water-tanks. 

One form of lightning about which much has been said and 
written, and perhaps too readily credited—namely, the thunder- 
bolt—obstinately refuses to be photographed, and it can at least be 
said that it is of rare occurrence ; but not many months ago a letter 
was written to the ‘Times’ by no less a witness than the Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, stating that while conducting a 
party of visitors over the Royal apartments at Windsor a ‘ reddish 
fire’ came with a whizzing sound, and at the same moment some- 
thing like a bolt was seen to strike the ground on the East 
Terrace, raising steam at the particular spot in the gravel, which 
was then covered with water. The pity is that no one has ever 
found a so-called thunderbolt. Fulgwrites are common enough, 
but these are simply masses of sand or other material fused by an 
ordinary lightning-flash into a solid lump. 

The writer has experimented with lightning-photography, and 
among other things has learned that it is well to be prepared for 
many disappointments. The enthusiastic photographer will have 
his camera, fixed for ‘distance,’ always in readiness in summer 
weather, and then should a storm come up in the night he will 
rise and sally out in the open if possible, and, noticing where some 
one thunder-pack is firing, generally at pretty regular intervals, 
will wait till a flash is nearly due and then removing the cap will 
let the flash make its own exposure. In this way the chance of 
fogging the plate is best avoided. 
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Curiously twisted forms of lightning are frequently photo- 
graphed, as though flashes like to tie themselves in knots and 
tangles in the air, and many facts go to show that lightning must 
be credited with having whims and fancies of its own. It has 
been known to strike one out of a pair of horses, leaving the 
other uninjured. It has struck one only out of a whole flock of 
sheep, leaving the rest unharmed. But, on the other hand, the 
case was different once in the experience of the writer during a 
night of exceptional storms well remembered, when among the 
hundreds of peals heard there was noticed one crash particularly 
stunning and near at hand. Next morning near the house a flock 
of fifty-two sheep lay together motionless, but in easy and natural 
postures. In alarm they had huddled together in a corner of 
their fold, and just at that corner a splintered hurdle-stake told 
the tale. The flash that rent the dry stick passed throughout 
the flock, destroying life but leaving no sign of injury or of even 
so much as a twinge being felt by any one. 

It must be allowed that the amount of actual injury done by 
storms of lightning is, relatively speaking, extremely small; and 
this is more remarkable in countries where such storms are of 
vastly greater frequency. Admiral Fitzroy states that, in the 
Port Royal mountains, Jamaica, thunderstorms are said to take 
place daily about the hour of noon from the middle of November 
to the middle of April. Fancy what this might entail! It used to 
be the fashionable thing at Lucerne, and may be so still, at a cer- 
tain hour in the afternoon to repair to the church, where every day, 
by way of attraction, the organ was made to play an imitation of 
a thunderstorm and the like. What a much finer idea it would 
be if the people of Jamaica were to invite their visitors to 
come and hear—and see likewise—daily, the twelve-o’clock real 
storm ! 

In the British Isles at any rate it may be taken as a fact that 
when electric storms are about, there are wind-currents blowing 
different ways ; and it has with reason been supposed that opposed 
air-currents, by their conflict and friction, may be the sufficient 
cause of the electric disturbance. In this way too, as will be 
shown directly, it is easy to account for the familiar observation 
that ‘thunderstorms come up against the wind.’ Two very ex- 
perienced observers, as astronomers, of the heavens, after many 
years of careful study, arrived lately at a remarkable generalisa- 
tion. Their memoranda went to show that previous to a thunder- 
storm the wind is usually blowing north-east, while the storm is 
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coming up from south-west. Then ‘as soon as the storm has 
passed the wind will blow after it.’ 

A singular and instructive experience happened to the writer 
recently, which very strongly impressed the fact both that thunder- 
storms may ride on a current diametrically opposed to the ground- 
current, and also that in the actual bosom of the storm there is 
or may be an astounding conflict of currents of different directions 
and different temperatures. It was on the occasion of a balloon 
ascent, and, the weather being squally, a very careful scrutiny was 
maintained during many hours of the force and shiftings of the 
wind. Except when the squalls came on there were no upper 
clouds to tell the tale of how the upper drifts were conducting 
themselves ; and in consequence of this a number of pilot balloons 
were sent aloft to sound the air; and as they vanished into 
distance they signalled back that at their heights there were 
obviously two fairly fast currents contending for the mastery, 
blowing to the west and north-west repectively, and creating 
eddies where they mingled. 

We knew then that in a low flight we should make our course 
in obedience to one or both of these air-drifts, and so it proved. 

For the first mile, while slowly rising, the balloon zigzagged 
between the lower currents, until at approximately 3000 feet it 
encountered a main sweep of air, which at that height was follow- 
ing the course of a valley below. The horizon had been clear at 
starting, and the impression was as we sailed along in the current 
that we should have a fair passage, unless some cloud, not yet 
apparent, in our wake, could ride after us and overtake us ata 
higher level, where wind-velocity is generally greater. Perhaps, 
therefore, we paid insufficient heed to a murky veil ahead of us, 
which began gathering and deepening, and blotted out the view. 
We were soon enveloped in this grey curtain, and thus its true 
appearance was lost to us; but at Newbury, our starting-ground, 
a large crowd was watching us entering a vast and most menacing 
thunder-pack, and was wondering why we did not come down. 

The first real warning which we had of our predicament was 
a flash of lightning close on our quarter, answered by another on 
our other side, and almost before we could realise it, we found we 
were in the very focus of a furious storm which was being borne 
on an upper wind, and a wild conflict was already raging round 
us. There was our own fast current carrying us westward ; there 
was the storm-cloud slightly above us hurrying td the east; and 
added to these there now descended a pitiless down-draught of 
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ice-cold air and hail. We were doubtless in a cloud which was 
discharging lightning over a wide area, each flash, however, 
issuing from the immediate vicinity of the balloon, and the idea 
formed on the writer’s mind was that many flashes were level— 
that is, as if from one part of the cloud to another. Any that 
reached the ground must from our known position have been at 
least a mile long. 

There was another idea forced upon the party, which was that 
they would be more comfortable and far safer elsewhere; and 
when suitable opportunity occurred a descent was made to earth. 

During a thunderstorm to be in the actual storm-cloud in a 
balloon was certainly to be in the wrong place, but on English 
soil if such folly as standing under a tree or holding an umbrella 
aloft in the open is avoided then the danger from lightning is 
demonstrably extremely small. 

From returns of the Registrar-General during ten years it has 
been calculated that taking England and Wales the average 
annual death-rate from lightning is less than one in a million! 


JoHN M. Bacon. 
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. ELL! Here yer be, Kate. This here little bit o’ property, 

th’ cottage, pightle, and mesh, be mine at last, and here 
be th’ deed,’ said Robert Gedge, seating himself by the kitchen 
fire and spreading out a parchment on his knees. ‘ Lawyer 
Risen’ ha’ fixed it up for me kind o’ proper now, though he fared 
ter be some time agetten’ through with th’ job, as I told him t’ 
mornen’ when I gave him th’ rest o’ th’ money. Tew hundred 
pound, all in sovereigns, I counted out in his orfice; and one 
hundred pound I paid six weeks back. That make tree hundred 
in all. So there yer be, Kate, old gal; th’ whole on it be yars so 
sune as Master Risen’ get th’ deed writ out and I hand th’ paper 
and put it in yar name.’ 

Mrs. Gedge, a bright-faced woman, with skin clear as a rosy 
apple, looked up from the cups she was washing and smiled at 
her husband. 

‘Lor, Bob, don’t yer begin mardlen’ on about maken’ o’ yar 
will, sich talk make me fee] kind o’ creepy; like a bit o’ fresh- 
killed meat, all of a quiver. We be neither on us getten’ inter 
years yet. Cos yer ha’ saved a bit o’ money, and not fuled it 
away like some o’ yar neighbours, and ha’ been a proper gude 
man ter me’—and the woman’s eyes sparkled as she cast an 
admiring glance at her good-looking husband—‘ that don’t mean 
as how death be a-knocken at yar door. Arter all, yer but forty 
come January next, and I be only thirty-eight come June. We 
don’t needs ter fash ourselves about wills yet awhile; I hate th’ 
name on ’em, they allus fare ter ha’ ter dew with deaths. Why, 
we ha’ only been married six years, bor, not that th’ time hain’t 
gone asa flash in th’ pan, as th’ sayen’ go; let’s hope there be 
many a happy year ter come afore we needs bother our heads 
about wills.’ 

Mrs. Gedge polished her cups still more vehemently to divert 
attention from the quaver in her voice which emotion caused. 
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Presently she went on: ‘ Not as how I ain’t glad as yer ha’ 
bought our home, Bob; that wor right lucky that comed up for 
sale. We ha’ allus taken a deal o’ pride in it afore we had th’ 
opportunity o’ possessen’ on it, but now that that be our wery 
own ’—Kate crossed the room and laid her hand on her husband’s 
shoulder—‘ we'll ha’ ter take care pride don’t be our master. We 
orter be wunnerful thankful ter th’ Almighty, Who be above all, 
that He ha’ helped us on as He ha’ done. What with th’ wherry 
being ours, and th’ cottage, and th’ land, why, fare ter me, that'll 
puzzle us how ter be thankful enow’.’ 

‘So ’t will, my bonnika gal, and ’t won’t be me as’ll stint th’ 
Almighty o’ thanks; but as regards this here will, that worn’t 
exactly all my dewin’. Not as I don’t hold that that be all right 
and proper, but it fell out like this: Lawyer Risen’ he say ter 
me, “ Now yer owns yar wherry and ha’ bought this here bit o’ 
property—and not a bit o’ borrowed money or mortgage on either 
—I ask yer, being yar business adwiser, and with all due respect 
to yar feelen’s, who be yar lawful heirs? Yer hain’t. got no 
family, ha’ yer?” I say, “No; th’ Almighty ha’ been wunnerful 
gude ter me and my missus, but there be one thing He ha’ kind 
0’ overlooked, and that be He hain’t give us not no child, and we 
ha’ been married a gude tidy time now and that don’t look as if 
we should ever get one.”’ 

‘And then he say ?’ put in Mrs. Gedge, impatient of the 
sighs with which Bob always punctuated a description of his 
childless condition. 

‘Lawyer Risen’, he say, “Still, that be no reason why yer 
shouldn’t make a will, Bob, and I s’pose, as yer hain’t got no 
young ’uns, yar wife’ll heir all yer possess. Or ha’ yer anyone as 
yer wishes ter leave a donation tew?” I say, ‘‘ Lawyer Risen’,” I 
say, ‘‘o’ course my wife, Catherine Gedge as is, will come inter 
every bit o’ property I possess, and all th’ money I ha’ got about 
me ; and ain’t she worthy on it, I say, ain’t she worthy? But we 
be quite young in years yet, and surely there be plenty o’ time 
afore we needs get that inter writen’.” Lawyer Risen’ he up 
and say, “ Robert Gedge, in matters o’ business, property, wills, 
and sich-like, there be no time like th’ present.” He be a 
wunnerful austere man be Lawyer Risen’; one o’ them sorts as 
allus wants ter ha’ their own way, and most allus gets it, I should 
say. Th’ upshot on it wor I kind o’ drawed out in tew or tree 
words what and who ’ud heir my property, that being yer, and he 
says, ‘‘ Wery well, I'll get it drawed up,” which he dew in his 
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lawyer garble, and I ha’ got ter sign on it when I next sail up 
ter Yarmouth. So there ’tis!’ 

Bob looked with pride at the parchment that lay extended on 
his knees. ‘ He be a masterpiece for drawen’ up things,’ he went 
on. ‘ Beautiful writen’ them chaps o’ his, as set on stules, dew 
for him. Dew yer ha’ a look, Kate. I bet he fake ’em upif they 
imitate o’ maken’ blots or smudges same as I dew sometimes when 
I sign my loaden’ tickets. I arst Lawyer Risen’ if he ’ud ha’ th’ 
kindness ter ha’ a drop o’ something ter take tew; drop o’ 
spirits, or a glass o’ wine, for I felt th’ man had done his best for 
me; but he say, ‘No, he never used hisself ter taken’ anything 
between times like.” So I wished him gude day, sayen’ I'd 
finish th’ job Tuesday when I runned up with Grapes’ barley, and 
I brought th’ deed away with me so as ter give yer a sight on it. 
But all th’ time I sailed home I kept on thinken’, “‘ Lor! what a 
pity that be we hain’t got just one little mite of a child ter heir 
our property tew.”’ 

‘ Ah, Bob,’ said his wife sadly, ‘I know how that wex yer, more 
than that dew me, cos I see and look inter things more nor yer 
dew. Not as how I ain’t sorry for yer, but, there, that be th’ 
will o’ Gawd, and it be fule’s game ter kick agen th’ pricks. Yer 
can’t ha’ everything. We ha’ got a tidy lot more nor other folk, 
and we must not wex th’ Gawd who be above all, and hear all, 
and see all, by blaren’ cos we hain’t got a orfspring. Some 
gets none, like yar and me, and some gets tew many, Bob. 
When yer once makes a start on it yer never knows when yer 
going ter make a stop. Look at my sister, Louisa.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Bob admiringly, ‘ wunnerful prolific woman she 
be.’ 

‘Rather tew prolific,’ said Kate with asperity. ‘I fare ter 
think that make her life a hard one, and sour her temper. Had 
eleven, and now writes as there be prospects of a twelfth. I wrote 
and told her that wor a shame ter her, but she says that wor 
meant; she allus knowed as she’d make a dozen on it afore she 
had done.’ 

‘Ah!’ repeated Gedge, still in a tone of admiration, ‘ wunner- 
ful woman yar sister, Louisa. Not as how she hain’t pulled rather 
tew much t’other way, p’raps, and overdone ita bit. But, Kate, 
if we had just one little wee mite as ’ud snuggle down in yar 
arms, and lay its pretty head on yar breast, and kiss yer when yer 


wor feelen’ sad-like! Lor! that ’ud be a real comfort to us in 
our old age.’ 
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‘Tis those little wee mites, as yer talks on, as be th’ most 
perwersest o’ children. I lived along o’ Louisa till her fust six 
comed, and I never seed much snuggling down, pretty-like, in yar 
arms. Most times they wor a-shrieken’ !’ 

‘But when we meet our ennemies in that great gate, what th’ 
Bible tell us on, them as ha’ got a family don’t get made a laughen’ 
stock on, same as yer and I shall, as hain’t got none. What that 
ha’ got ter dew with our ennemies,’ Bob added meditatively, 
‘blowed if I fare ter make out—TI’ll ask Lawyer Risen’ o’ Tuesday, 
maybe he’ll know; but, there, it be down in sacred writen’. We 
shall all ha’ ter go through that there great gate, Kate, and 
that'll suit us ill ter ha’ th’ finger o’ scorn pointed at us, I knows.’ 

‘But s’posen’ we hain’t got no ennemies!’ Kate gave as a 
triumphant answer to her husband’s query. ‘Seems ter me all 
we ha’ got ter dew be ter keep friends along o’ our neighbours, 
for where there bain’t no ennemies there can’t be no finger o’ 
scorn. Yer fash yarself tew much athinken’ o’ things, Bob,’ and 
the woman bent down and kissed her husband’s cheek and patted 
his head. She put her bright teacups in the cupboard and, seat- 
ing herself the other side of the fire, took up her knitting and 
began to ply the needles ; but for the rest of the evening Kate 
Gedge’s face was clouded with thought. 

A notable housewife was Mrs. Gedge, and Robert was a model 
husband, and the life the couple led was a prosperous and happy 
one. The cottage, whose purchase was just completed, stood on 
slightly rising ground, facing South Walsham Broad, and with its 
neatly thatched roof, out of which peeped two dormer windows, 
its whitewashed walls, its porch of pine-logs, covered with a close- 
clipped honeysuckle, and wooden fence, painted green to match 
the door, it gave, in its excessive neatness, a Dutch-like appear- 
ance to the little property. Daffodils, planted in trim rows, were 
flowering in the well-kept garden, each blossom tied to a stick to 
guard it from contact with the shower-splashed earth; and the 
lime-wash on the apple-trees in the little orchard at the back of 
the house showed that Robert Gedge was anxious to give Nature, 
in her struggle with insect pests, all the assistance that lay in 
his power. 

But if the outside of the dwelling spoke of foresight, careful- 
ness, and thrift, its inner appearance told no less eloquent a tale 
of housewifely zeal. On the square of cocoanut matting which 
covered the red-bricked floor no spot of grease or mark of dirty 
boot could be observed. Against the bright paper of the walls 
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Mrs. Gedge’s pots and pans and precious brass candlesticks shone 
with the polish known as elbow-grease. Not an article in the 
room, whether crockery, tinware, or furniture, but had its own 
particular shine ; and upstairs in the little bedroom, the whiteness 
of curtains, bed-furniture, and boards proclaimed the same 
diligent care. The excellencies of the front-parlour need not be 
detailed ; it was a Holy of Holies, in which no lesser personage 
than the Rector’s wife was allowed to set foot. 

Less ambitious neighbours masked their envy with a show of 
contempt. ‘They wor afeard ter enter th’ cottage,’ they would 
declare, ‘cos o’ soilen’ things.’ Some said what the Gedges 
gained in looks they lost in comfort. Dirt was a natural adjunct 
to existence, and a daily cleaning in place of the orthodox Saturday 
turn-out was an unwarranted departure from the established order 
of things which Mrs. Gedge would not fail to regret some day ! 

Besides garden and orchard Gedge owned a small marsh, 
running to the broad, and there his proudest possession—the 
wherry, Robert and Kate—found a mooring. Gedge was a good 
wherry-man, prompt and business-like in his habits, and his 
wherry had had till now all the carrying she could manage, and 
to her he owed the savings which had made possible the purchase 
of his little homestead. To Gedge the shadow over all this 
prosperity was the absence of even the one ‘little wee mite of a 
child,’ of whom he spoke with an affection born of ungratified 
desire. His longing for a family was only checked by his wife’s 
assurance that with it it would be impossible to maintain in his 
cottage that high standard of perfection he expected and delighted 
in. Mrs. Gedge accepted the state of things with philosophy, 
she had no great love of children, and the busy round of board- 
scrubbing, brass-polishing, gardening, and cooking so completely 
filled her days that the time in which to bemoan her childless 
condition was non-existent. And yet she often sighed when she 
saw the longing looks her husband cast on his neighbour’s little 
ones, and would turn indoors to avoid the sight of Bob racing up 
from the wherry with one small girl astride his shoulders, while 
the brother, with much shouting and brandishing of a hazel twig, 
tried to curb the restiveness of his prancing steed. 

‘Children be all wery well ter amuse yarself with for an hour 
or tew, but when that come ter haven’ ’em day in day out that 
be another matter altergether. Mrs. Beevor tell me she hain’t 
had a wink o’ sleep a fortnight come Tuesday with Milly after 
cutten’ of her teeth, and that ha’ tried her cruel.’ , 
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‘Maybe, maybe,’ Bob answered; and in his reply his wife 
found matter for much consideration. 

Towards the end of May the wherry trade became dull, the 
maltsters had bought all the barley they needed, and Gedge 
found difficulty in obtaining a freight once a week. He grew 
anxious for the future, and at times despondent, more especially 
as there was no chance of fulfilling the promise he had made him- 
self thoroughly to repair and paint the Robert and Kate. Most 
of his savings had been taken for the purchase of his homestead, 
and there was not enough left in the bank to justify the con- 
siderable outlay that a careful overhauling of the wherry would 
entail. 

Mrs. Gedge tried to comfort him by all the means that lay in 
her power. The depression in trade could be but temporary, the 
Robert and Kate would not really suffer by waiting an extra year 
for repairs. She and Bob would live carefully and so tide over 
the evil days, and, at least, there was no rent to pay. She im- 
pressed on him their good fortune in alone feeling the pinch of 
poverty. ‘It might be bad business,’ she said with a smile, ‘if 
there wor many little mouths to fill.’ 

This last argument failed either to convince or to cheer her 
husband. 

‘A child don’t cost much ter feed, and one or tew on ’em 
trotten’ about th’ house ‘ud diwert yar mind from dwellen’ on 
business when ’t wor dull,’ he replied with some heat ; and when 
Kate unwisely pointed out to him how much he had to be 
thankful for and how little to repine at, he added bitterly, ‘1 
ha’ my sorrer same as other folk, and that bain’t so wery kind on 
yer ter be allus a-dingen’ on it inter my ears.’ 

Want of occupation and brooding on trouble were souring Bob’s 
usually happy nature. The excitement consequent on the purchase 
of his little property had passed away, and the reaction, felt in a 
temporary want of ready money, was galling to a man anxious to 
labour and never willing to spare himself where hard work was 
concerned. Sitting moodily in the chimney corner, puffing his 
pipe, Bob saw visions of coming calamity; the sale of the home- 
stead ; perhaps, even, of the wherry ; Kate, deprived of those little 
comforts with which it had been his pleasure to surround her. 
To Kate herself the situation was becoming intolerable: all her 
little schemes failed to bring back a smile to her husband’s face. 
As the summer went on the wherry trade got worse ; so when one 
day a letter came from a gentleman at Southampton with the offer 
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of the place of skipper on his yacht, and a wage of two pound ten 
a week and clothes, Mrs. Gedge urged her husband to accept it. 

‘’Twill dew yer gude,’ she argued, ‘and get you out o’ th’ 
dumps. ’Tis gude money and sarten, and tree months ‘ll sune 
fly by, and if I feel dull as yer say, cos I ha’ got no children ter 
keep me company, I can go to Louisa’s for a few weeks. Isha’n’t 
feel dull there! ’ 

After considering the offer, Gedge decided to accept it, and so 
one day, after many good-byes and much show of affection, clad 
in a new serge suit with brass buttons, Bob left for Southampton. 

His letters were frequent, and showed that in spite of the 
separation from his wife—a fact he never failed to deplore— 
he was happy in his work and liked the change of scene; but he 
seldom failed to add that he hated to think of his wife all alone in 
the house, and he would feel far more comfortable had he but the 
happiness of knowing she had one little child to bear her company. 
Despite the cheery tone of her letters he knew how quiet and dull 
the cottage must seem with him away ! 

Something in this constant allusion to a little child annoyed 
and saddened Mrs. Gedge and when a letter came from Louisa, 
saying she felt ill and exhausted with the cares of house and 
family, and begged her sister to come and help her for a time, 
Kate, as a distraction to her own sorrow, willingly agreed to shut 
up the house and spend a few weeks in trying to lighten the 
trials of an overburdened woman. 

So Mrs. Gedge went off to Aslacton and endeavoured—but 
failed dismally—to introduce some spirit of order into her sister’s 
disorderly household. All she succeeded in doing was to arouse a 
feeling of resentment in the breasts of the half-dozen children who 
were young enough to fail to appreciate the advantages of clean 
faces and tidy heads of hair. Not a night of her stay but she 
went to bed with aching limbs and wearied brain, longing for the 
peace and quiet of the little house that had not even one child in 
it to upset the order of her wise and kindly government. 

Bob had been away four months when a letter arrived saying 
his master had determined to refit his yacht for a winter cruise in 
the Mediterranean, and had asked him to stay with him for the 
next four or five months. His pay should be raised to three pounds 
a week if he consented to go. Mrs. Gedge urged him to accept 
the offer ; his wherry was let for six months, and if he returned 
home he would lack the occupation which seemed so needful to 
keep him in health and spirits. 
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Kate returned to the empty house, and though she had longed 
for rest and stillness the unbroken silence of the autumn days 
affected her spirits. She missed her husband’s cheery greeting on 
his return from work, she even missed the patter of little feet on 
uncarpeted floors. During those long evenings a plan was slowly 
evolved in her mind ; it was neither more nor less than to bring 
home the baby that was so soon to appear in the Aslacton house- 
hold and bring it up as her own. 

‘Bob ’ud be suffin’ pleased,’ she told herself, ‘and Louisa 
could well spare it. Then, if Bob took ter it, it could heir the 
property, and if he didn’t he’d understand that wor only a joke 
I'd played on him and we could send it home.’ 

So a letter was despatched to Gedge telling him that on his 
return he might have the pleasure of dangling a child upon his 
knee, and that his wife would remain at Louisa’s till the event 
took place. 

Bob’s joy at the news knew no bounds. He wanted to abandon 
the cruise and return home at once, but Kate assured him he was 
better away, adding that in any case she had promised to remain 
with Louisa till after the child’s birth. 

The weeks went by, and the beginning of the new year saw 
Kate again installed in her sister's household. At the end of the 
month a telegram was put into Bob’s hands as he stepped ashore 
at Southampton, and he stared in amazement at the words : 

‘Twins. Boy and girl. All well. Kate.’ 

‘Well! Ill bedanged!’ he gasped. ‘A pigeon pair. ‘Clare 
to Gawd, who'd ha’ thought it? Good on yer, Kate. Th’ more 
th’ merrier, says 1; shouldn’t ha’ minded if it had been treeses or 
fourses ; we ha’ got a start o’ some on ’em, arter all!’ 

In the weeks after his return in which he awaited his wife’s 
home-coming Gedge worked off his suppressed excitement in 
scrubbing floors, polishing tinware, and in cleaning things that 
were already clean. ‘I'll ha’ th’ place proper for her return, he 
would say, as he vainly strove to extract dust from a mat shaken 
a few hours previously. ‘She desarve ter find things right, 
blowed if she don’t.’ Then one morning he hired a cart and 
drove to Brundall station to fetch home his wife and babies. 

‘ Well, there, there, Kate,’ he exclaimed, when his wife, with 
a bundle of white clothes in either arm, was seated comfortably 
in the cart. ‘ Now let’s ha’ a look at em. Lor’! they be wunner- 
ful fine children for six weeks old—never seed sich whoppers, ter 
be sure.’ But at the sight of the man’s face peering under the 
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woollen veils both the children began to cry. ‘ Poor little mites,’ 
Gedge exclaimed, dropping the veils. ‘ What a duzzy fule I be ; 
course they don’t know their own father yet, how should they ? 
Now I ha’ frightened the little dears.’ 

‘Oh! yer can make up yar mind ter plenty o’ duller, Bob,’ 
was his wife’s laughing reply, leaving his assertion uncontradicted. 
‘This ain’t narthen ter what they can dew; wait till they both 
scream at once. They be wery handy with their lungs; ’tain’t 
all happiness haven’ a family, specially when they come in 
tewses, I can tell yer. But th’ doctor say that screamen’ open 
their lungs and dew ’em gude.’ 

‘Dew he?’ said Bob. ‘Fare ter me they be like roaren’ bulls 
o’ Bashan ; still, they be proper little mites.’ 

‘ But wunnerful peevish,’ added his wife. 

‘Th’ journey ha’ upset ’em, ’pend upon it.’ 

‘Well, now we ha’ got ’em yer'll ha’ ter share th’ worry on 
‘em, Bob,’ said Mrs. Gedge. 

‘Course I will, Kate,’ Bob answered indignantly. ‘ Hain’t I 
plagued th’ life out ‘on yer all these years? I ain’t th’ one ter 
stand and look on now we ha’ got what we ha’ wanted.’ And Bob 
instantly began his fatherly duties by clucking with his tongue, 
cracking his whip, and pointing to his horse, all of which 
attentions caused the twins such annoyance that they redoubled 
their vocal efforts. 

For the first weeks, notwithstanding sleepless nights spent in 
endless pacings of the room with a bundle of screaming humanity 
in his arms, Bob Gedge was so interested in his new possessions 
that he failed to notice the change that was coming over his once 
model home. But when the season to plant the potatoes came 
round and he could only find time to set a row a week he began 
to sigh for the liberty of past years. Sunday dinner was not what 
it once had been; and on the wherry he had to content himself 
with bread and cheese instead of the meat pies with which his 
wife had been wont to send him forth. The cottage grew daily 
more dirty and untidy. Steaming rows of linen, suspended from 
wall to wall, dimmed the lustre of the pots and pans, and the 
candlesticks reflected but imperfectly the dancing firelight. At 
first he grappled with the difficulty by trying to clean up with 
his own hands, but as sure as he did so one or other of the twins 
would begin to scream and have to be rocked, or carried, or jumped 
up and down, to allay the anger it took no pains to control. He 
nicknamed the boy Topsy and the girl Turvy, ‘for,’ as in a 
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moment of irritation he expressed it, ‘th’ young warmens ha’ 
tarned our house upside down ever since they fust comed inter 
it.’ 

‘Ah, Bob, as I often told yer afore they comed, in this life 
yer can’t ha’ everything. Yer ha’ got th’ family yer wanted so 
much, and yer must take what goes along o’ it,’ was Mrs. Gedge’s 
answer. 

‘But where they gets their tempers from beat me,’ Bob 
) replied meditatively ; ‘they don’t take arter me, that’s a sure 
moral, and they don’t fare ter take arter yer, Kate, that’s another. | 
I never knowed as how there wor much ill-temper in th’ family. 
True, yar poor mother worn’t o’ th’ sweetest, and Louisa, now, I 
ha’ heerd her let out when things worn’t going as she thought 

right!’ 
‘Louisa ha’ been much tried,’ said Mrs. Gedge solemnly. 
‘These here be but tew, Louisa ha’ had a dozen and more.’ 
It distressed Gedge beyond measure to see the purple rings 
round his wife’s eyes, telling of sleepless nights and anxious days. 
Trade was still not good, and for weeks at a time the wherry lay 
idle, and all Bob’s savings from his cruise were needed for the 
expenses of the coming winter. A careful-minded man, he 
thought it unwise to run into expense by employing a girl to 
assist in the care of the children, especially as he himself was out 
" of work, so, while his wife washed, and baked, and mended, Bob 
acted as nurse-maid and, as best he could, soothed and ministered 
to the wants of the fractious infants. 

‘Th’ Almighty need give four arms ter th’ man ter whom He 
sends twinses,’ groaned Bob as he laid the still whimpering Topsy 
in the cradle and picked up the impatient Turvy. 

One September morning his wife announced that the babies had 
outgrown all their clothes and she must go to Norwich to buy linen 
/ and other necessities. The prospect of a day spent alone with 
Topsy and Turvy did not greatly appeal to Bob, but he good- 
naturedly acquiesced, in his wife’s decision, and Mrs. Gedge drove 
off to catch an early train at Brundall. Topsy and Turvy made 
hay while the sun shone. They gave the distracted man the 
benefit of a long and lasting concert. Bob’s head ached, his arms 
ached, and at last he laid the children in the cradle, and, lighting 
a pipe, stood and gazed at them vindictively. 

‘If yer will shriek, shriek where yer are,’ he exclaimed. ‘Th’ 
wife say as how that be gude for th’ lungs ; ’t won’t be me as ‘Il 
| wish ter dew yer harm by quieting on yer.’ 
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Many a time that day his eyes sought the clock. Never had 
Kate’s return been so ardently desired, and when he heard the 
wheels of the cart he ran out, only to be told by the driver that 
the train from Norwich had arrived and no Mrs. Gedge had got 
out of it. 

‘Must ha’ missed th’ train,’ he said gloomily ; ‘ now I shall ha’ 
a night on it. Bother it all, Kate, yer shouldn’t ha’ let me in for 
this.’ 

At about nine o’clock, as he stood over the fire warming some 
milk, a knock came at the door. 

‘Hullo, Gedge,’ said Farmer Neave, putting in his head, 
‘thought I should find yer at home. I wants yer ter go off ter 
Yarmouth at once; had a letter delayed in th’ post about some 
coals, and a wire just comed tea-time ter say th’ brig from New- 
castle unloaded tree days ago all ’cept my lot, and if I don’t fetch 
‘em ter-morrow I’ll ha’ ter pay demurrage. So dew yer get away 
as sune as yer like ; there be a fair wind, and yer can be in Yar- 
mouth afore six ter-morrow.’ 

‘Can’t dew it,’ said Bob, with a solemn shake of the head. 
‘Sorry ter disoblige yer, Mr. Neave, but my missus be away from 
home. I bea family man now,’ and he waved his hand in the 
direction of the cradle. 

‘Oh! that be danged for a tale!’ roared the farmer. ‘ What 
business ha’ yar missus ter be gadden’ about? Fetch her home at 
once, I say. Yer'll ha’ ter go, Yer be a traden’ wherryman, 
bain’t yer; yer be th’ sarvent o’ th’ public? I'll deal along o 
someone else ter dew my trade; besides, I hain’t got a mite o’ 
straw on th’ farm, and I must trawsh day arter ter-morrow. Be 
yer a-goin’ ?’ 

‘Wery sorry,’ said the perplexed Bob, glancing from the sleep- 
ing twins to the farmer’s angry face, ‘ but what about these here ? 
My wife be from home, and I can’t get no one ter bide by ’em this 
time o’ night, everyone be abed. Can’t leave ’em alone.’ 

‘Then take ’em with yer, dang yer, shouted Neave. ‘I ain't 
going ter pay away pounds o’ gude money cos o’ yar young ‘uns. 
I seed yar man, Tubby, as I comed along; listen, that be he 
cranken’ o’ th’ sail up now. That’s what yer had better dew, take 
‘em with yer.’ Snapping out this piece of advice, the farmer shut 
the door with a bang, which had the effect of recalling Topsy and 
Turvy to a consciousness of mundane griefs. 

‘Take ’em with me,’ mused the man ; ‘that be all wery well 
in talk, but dewing on it be another matter. ‘Struth, though, 
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that be th’ only thing ter dew; I can’t afford ter lose Mr. Neave’s 
trade now there be these tew youngsters to perwide for. If Kate 
don’t like it that be her fault for missen’ o’ th’ train.’ Suddenly 
deciding on a course of action, Bob scribbled a note to his wife, 
then wrapping a blanket round each infant, and thrusting their 
bottles into his pocket, he carried his screaming burden to the 
wherry. 

‘ Well, if this bain’t like carryen’ pigs ter market!’ remarked 
Tubby, eyeing his cargo with distrust. ‘Harm! such as them 
don’t come ter no harm,’ he replied, in answer to Bob’s anxious 
questions ; ‘ besides, th’ night be right balmy and mild, and we 
can allus light a fire;if that tarn chilly. P’raps th’ sea air’ll dew 
their bloomen’ little tempers igude ; can’t make ’em wusser, that’s a 
sartenty.’ 

During!the night, as there was a steady breeze, Bob could 
leave the helm in Tubby’s hands and give the infants the atten- 
tion they required, but when in the dim morning light they 
approached Yarmouth North End and gained the crowded harbour 
both men had to be on deck, so Bob shut the cabin door and con- 
fided the twins to Providence. As they moored alongside the 
quay, amid the many wherries into which the brig was discharging 
her coal, first one man looked up and then another, and greeted 
Bob with a ‘Hullo, got a brass band aboard, mate?’ ‘Come up 
with a cargo o’ monkeys and wild cats?’ ‘Ha’ yer tarned yar owd 
craft inter a parrot-house ?’ ‘Lor’! there’s lovely moosick ; can I 
lend yer a hand a-rocken’ on ’em, bor?’ ‘What, ha’ Mother been 
and gone and left ’em ?’—all of which remarks provoked Bob to the 
use of violent language. 

‘Lor’, there, there, don’t use langwidge as be like ter blow yar 
teeth out, ’cause yer ha’ been and forgot th’ pram and can’t crowd 
"em down th’ sea-front,’ said the sailor whom the angry man had 
most violently objured. Curious eyes followed Bob as, before 
taking off the hatches for loading, he went into the cabin, and 
when he was seen giving Topsy and Turvy their respective bottles, 
so exasperating were the comments on his performance that the 
bottle slipped from his shaking hand and shattered on the floor. 

‘I wouldn’t be in yar shoon when yer gets home,’ shouted an 
impudent young skipper. ‘Lor’! won’t yar old woman mob yer 
proper! Yer ain’t fit ter be trusted out alone with ’em ; yer'll get 
th’ sack, I reckon’. 

In three hours}the wherry was loaded and Bob had to go up 
to the merchant’s office to sign for the coal, so the babies were 
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confided to Tubby’s care, with strict injunctions not to take them 
beyond the cabin. But Tubby argued with himself that a sea 
breeze would do them good, and he relieved the monotony of his 
watch by carrying them along the plankway, seating himself with 
a child on each knee on the heaped-up coal. From there he ex- 
hibited them to a crowd of admiring wherrymen, till a compelling 
thirst made a visit to a neighbouring beerhouse a necessity, and 
with a recommendation to the infants to ‘ Be gude,’ and a promise 
of a return in two seconds, he gently deposited his charges on a 
heap of coal. For the first time in their lives Topsy and Turvy 
seemed perfectly happy; and so interested were they in the sub- 
stance of their new bed that Topsy dug his little arms into the 
dust, while Turvy grasped in each hand a lump of coal, effectu- 
ally covering themselves with a coat of black, so that the usually 
clean twins were quite unrecognisable. Bob, as he hurried 
down with a can of milk, was astonished to see a crowd on and 
around the wherry. Snatching up the children, he carried them 
aft into the cabin, and there, with the aid of a pail of water, he 
tried to restore them to their normal hue. But when he had 
turned them from black to an ashen grey he gave up the attempt 
as hopeless, and hurling invectives at Tubby, when he stepped 
aboard, he commanded him to hoist the sail and steer for home. 


‘ Well, there, Kate,’ said Bob, ruefully eyeing the now washed 
and dressed twins lying on his wife’s lap, ‘maybe I am saying 
what I don’t ought, but I know this, had I guessed a family wor 
going ter give all th’ trouble these here tew ha’ done, I wouldn’t 
ha’ worrited as I did about haven’ o’ one.’ 

‘Ah! I thoughts as how yer’d alter yar opinion a trifle. 
Still, yer know,’ said Mrs. Gedge, with a little laugh, ‘ yer needn’t 
keep what bain’t yars, ‘less yer likes.’ 

Bob staggered back in amazement. ‘ What,’ he cried, eyes 
wide with astonishment, ‘ what dew yer mean—bain’t mine—yer 
says; then who th’ tarnation be they ?’ 

Mrs. Gedge enjoyed to the full the little surprise she had pre- 
pared for her husband. ‘I repeats,’ said she slowly, ‘what I 
says; yer needn’t keep what don’t belong ter yer, and what yer 
don’t want.’ 

‘Look here, Kate, no fuling ; speak and out with it—who dew 
these young warmens belong tew, if they don’t belong ter yer 
and me ?’ 


‘Well, Bob,’ answered Mrs. Gedge softly, ‘yer seemed so 
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wholly bent on haven’ a family, yer spoke so much about that one 
dear child ter comfort our old age, I thought as how yer should 
ha’ a taste o’ what that meant afore we started a family for our- 
selves. Remember, I never told yer as how these tew wor ours, 
but when yer jumped so fast ter that conclusion it seemed a pity 
ter undeceive yer for a bit ; so I told my poor sister, who wor just 
thinking o’ maken’ up her dozen, as how I would take care o’ th’ 
baby for a time and give her a rest and yer a taste o’ what a 
family wor like. I never thought as how that'd be twins. Don’t 
be cross, Bob ; if yer had really liked ’em I wor going ter propose 
ter ’dopt ’em, and they could ha’ heired yar property ; but as yer 
don’t like ’em they can go back ter-morrow.’ 

‘Well, I’ll be danged and double danged!’ Bob burst out 
angrily; but a sense of the ridiculous overcame him, and he was 
forced to laugh. ‘ Well, yer ha’ larnt me a lesson, Kate, not ter 
cry and worrit arter things as bain’t give me; but I orter be 
right wexed with yer, I ought. "Tworn’t a fair trick ter play 
on any man—I never could make out where their tempers comed 
from, now I knows. Take ’em back, take th’ screaming young 
warmen back ter-morrow by th’ fust train, and while yer gone I'll 
get th’ cottage a bit cleaned up, though ’twill take a week or tew 
o’ cleanen’ afore that’s a patch on what that wor afore Topsy and 
Turvy come. Yes, yer young warmen, yer ha’ cost me something ’— 
and he shook his fist at the now sleeping twins ; ‘ ’twill be months 
afore I dare look ’em in th’ face in Yarmouth agen. And there’s 
one thing, Kate, if as how we ever dew ha’ a family of our own 
dew yer dew yar wery best ter be sure and not make it twins.’ 
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The Misrule of Material London. 


EWSPAPER readers who have leisure to give attention to 
matters of less moment than the Fiscal problem, ecclesi- 
astical controversy, political schisms and international strife, can 
hardly fail to have noticed the protests which from time to time 
appear in the public Press against what may be called, for want 
of a more specific term, the municipal mismanagement of streets, 
buildings, and places of public resort in this Metropolis. The 
excess of wheel traffic in our thoroughfares, the unnecessary 
speed of motor-cars, the occasional filth of roadways and pave- 
ments (especially in wet weather), the clumsily discharged func- 
tions of the dustcart, the insufferable noise of loud piano-organs, 
and the yelling of costermongers in districts where there is no 
demand for stale vegetables or dubious fruit, with innumerable 
other nuisances, form in turn the subject of a complaint which is 
indignantly raised by some unfortunate citizen, is supported by 
half-a-dozen sympathetic correspondents, and perhaps furnishes 
the theme for a leading article. The guileless public rejoice that 
a grievance which they have long endured has at last met with 
well-deserved exposure. They fondly trust that steps will soon 
be taken for its removal. Occasionally, and when the intricacies 
of official responsibility are unravelled, the ‘ authorities’ who 
have power to check or mitigate the evil wake up from their 
lethargy, make a feeble effort towards reform, but, after the ques- 

tion at issue is forgotten, relapse into indifference. 
A general impression prevails that such matters are managed 


- better across the Channel, and among Londoners who have spent 


any time in France or Germany there can be little doubt that the 
local administration of many continental towns will compare 
favourably with that of our own capital. 

It is true that in making such comparisons people are apt to 
forget some important facts which differentiate the conditions of 
municipal government at home and abroad. For instance, the 
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prompt attention which streets in Paris receive after a fall of snow 
excites our admiration, when we remember the mass of half-frozen 
slush through which horses and vehicles have sometimes to 
plough their way during a London winter. But Paris, though it 
occupies an area of some 20,000 acres, is of small size compared 
with our capital, which, including certain suburbs, covers at least 
122 square miles, or four times as much. 

In spite of recent changes which have tended to decentralise 
control, and give a sort of ‘home rule’ to individual boroughs, 
this represents in the aggregate an enormous district for super- 
vision, even assuming that the system of organisation is always 
the best, which it certainly is not. The labour supply of scavengers, 
even if it were recruited from our metropolitan reserve of 100,000 
paupers and sufficed to meet such emergencies as might arise 
from a sudden snowstorm, could not be secured at a day’s 
notice. Res magna est! The ediles of Babylon may have 
grappled with such a difficulty, but modern county councils 
must not always be held to blame if they fail in the attempt. 
London seems to have outgrown the possibility of an ideal self- 
government, at least so far as the cleanliness of its streets is 
concerned. 

But apart from practical impediments, another obstacle to 
reform in the material condition of English towns may be 
recognised in that popular but much-perverted phrase, the 
‘liberty of the subject.’ It embodies a national sentiment which 
we all reverence in theory. No free-born Briton likes to be 
coerced more than he can help. On my first visit to Dresden I 
remember walking over a bridge on the Elbe and meeting two or 
three people on the pavement who muttered words to me as they 
passed. I was in a hurry, and did not at first notice that their 
remarks were addressed to myself. At last a man confronted me 
and sternly pointed across the road. It then for the first time 
occurred to me that I was infringing a police rule which required 
all foot-passengers going in one direction to keep on the same 
side of the bridge. The trottowrs were of ample width, and at 
that moment did not happen to be traversed by more than a 
dozen pedestrians, ‘all told.’ But I was in Germany, and being 
a law-abiding person I at once crossed over the way. 

It is difficult to imagine the possibility of such a regulation 
as this being enforced—or even proposed—for Londoners hurry- 
ing over the Thames at Westminster, Blackfriars, or Battersea. 
We should hear a great deal about ‘ grandmotherly legislation,’ 
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and I am far from suggesting that such petty restrictions should 
be imposed in this country. Yet there are surely many directions 
in which our own police (to whose injunctions the man in the 
street generally submits) might exercise more authority in the 
cause of public convenience. 

For example, why should idle ‘loafers’ be allowed to lounge 
about outside the doors of a gin-palace, obstructing foot-traffic 
and fouling the air with their cheap and nasty cigarettes ? 

Why should impudent little urchins, let loose from Board or 
parish schools (where they seem to learn everything but good 
manners), be suffered to run riot through adjacent thoroughfares, 
screeching, getting in everybody’s way, and sometimes rushing 
along the pavement on roller-skates ? 

These are nuisances from which, sooner or later, Hooliganism 
is sure to spring. For ‘liberty of the subject’ we may here read 
‘ licence of the street cad.’ I have visited most continental cities, 
but for unchecked mischief and rowdyism among children of the 
poorer class, 1 have never seen anything equal to what prevails in 
London, and it has unquestionably increased within the last 
decade. 

The presence of beggars and street hawkers, not only in the 
humbler quarters of town, but in streets lined with fashionable 
shops, is suggestive alike of misrule and mystery. And the 
mystery consists in the limitation of misrule. Here is an irregu- 
larity which is only tolerated because it has been allowed to 
become in particular instances monopolised. We may be quite 
certain that if all the mendicants and itinerant salesmen in London 
were permitted to do so, they would soon fringe the footways of 
Regent Street and Oxford Street from end to end. Why, then, is 
this privilege accorded to a few score of them and denied to others ? 
Pedestrians whose daily business or pleasure has made them 
familiar with those thoroughfares must recognise certain beggars, 
boot-lace vendors, &c., &c., who have haunted the neighbourhood 
for years. How do they come by a right from which their com- 
rades are excluded ? 

An explanation, which discretion forbids me to repeat, is 
occasionally offered by cynics. Without believing idle gossip, we 
must all agree that the police would do well to discharge their 
duties impartially. If street begging and street hawking are to 
be allowed at all, there should be a fair field, and no favour, to all 
who follow those occupations. But if they are legally condemned 
as nuisances, they ought to be suppressed altogether. 
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In strictly residential neighbourhoods, the barbarous howling 
too frequently practised by vagrants under the name of street 
singing has long been defined by magisterial decision as a 
form of mendicancy disallowed by law; and if a constable is at 
hand, the offender can be moved on forthwith. But the police are 
not ubiquitous, and occasionally this sort of annoyance has to be 
endured for half an hour or more before any interference can be 
effected. Within the last twelve months or so these noisy 
intruders have taken to go about in gangs accompanied by a 
piano-organ, and, posing as specimens of ‘the unemployed,’ levy 
contributions from the slender purses of servant-girls and other 
simple women who, all unwittingly, give their pence to support an 
impudent fraud. 

Not long ago, through the mistaken lenience of our Govern- 
ment, lengthy processions of such men were allowed to parade the 
streets of London, rattling money-boxes in the faces of the public, 
and actually escorted by police on foot and horseback. It was 
only after many of them had been recognised as habitual idlers, 
and regarded with contumely by genuine workmen, that this 
unprecedented and highly inconvenient mode of soliciting alms 
was—with general assent—prohibited. 

It has been repeatedly asserted, on competent authority, that 
although there is unfortunately great distress arising from poverty 
in London and other English cities, the cases most deserving of 
relief are never those which are individually represented by street 
beggars. Most well-to-do persons subscribe to public charities ; 
those who cannot afford to do so spare at least a shilling a week 
in casual almsgiving. Now if those coins were dropped into a 
carefully secured poor-box which could be set up here and there 
at street corners, the money under proper administration might be 
far more judiciously applied than for the support of habitual 
beggars, who, when once recognised as such, should be at once 
consigned to the workhouse. 

The question of pauperism is, however, far too wide a one to 
be discussed in an article intended only to indicate urban 
irregularities which have long existed, which are wholly unjustifi- 
able, and which might be speedily removed under proper 
legislation. 

There is a spice of grim humour in the fact that London 
householders tolerate German street bands which would be 
execrated in Germany, and are plagued by Italian organ- 
grinders whom one rarely sees south of the Alps. Why are these 
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aliens allowed to practise in this country a form of public 
annoyance which would not be endured in their own? The 
national taste for good music in England is no doubt exceeded by 
that which prevails in Rhineland or Italy. But there are 
cultivated ears at home to which the noise of ill-tuned brazen 
instruments and the barbarous strains of a hurdy-gurdy must 
be simple torture. Men engaged in literary or scientific pursuits, 
invalids lying restless on their beds, nervous patients for whom 
quiet is enjoined, are one and all disregarded, in order that 
perhaps a few children and nursery-maids may listen to a popular 
jig. 

There is even less excuse for the intrusion about our area 
railings of the idle Italian boy with his unfortunate monkey and 
an accordion, on which he can only play a few dismal notes. This 
is a nuisance demanding repression on every ground. It is well- 
known that these boys are hirelings, sent into the streets by some 
disreputable impresario who lives upon their earnings. They 
are, perhaps, more to be pitied than the monkeys in their charge, 
but the whole business is a scandal. It means vicarious mendi- 
eancy of the worst kind, which has greatly increased of late years, 
but which, under proper police regulations, ought never to have 
been permitted to exist. We have beggars enough of our own 
nationality, without allowing their ranks to be supplemented by 
pauper immigrants. 

An artificial and absolutely fallacious sentiment protects the 
itinerant costermonger, whose raucous yells are a disgrace to 
civilised London, from suppression. Cheap philanthropy fosters 
the idea that to put any limit to the exercise of his legs and lungs 
would be to interfere with the rights of industry, and so forth. 
The plea is absolute nonsense. By all means let the trade be 
plied where there is most demand for it, in the humbler streets of 
our Metropolis. But it is monstrous that householders who don’t 
buy cheap fruit and vegetables at their doors should be daily 
annoyed, for hours together, in order that costers may pick up a 
stray customer among kitchen-maids and caretakers. 

One of the most aggravating sources of offence to law-abiding 
citizens is ineffective legislation. We learn to endure evils which 
are called irremediable, or fly from those which we can avoid 
elsewhere. But when reform is promised and the agencies devised 
to secure it fail in their object, or are systematically defied, public 
patience is apt to give way. The highly dangerous and wholly 
unnecessary speed at which motor-cars and motor-bicycles have . 
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been driven through streets and roads for two or three years past 
evoked at length a storm of indignation in the Press, and after 
long and needless delay an Act of Parliament was passed which 
promised to deal with this pestilent mischief. But what has it 
really done? Owing to the lenience or apathy of local authorities 
the evil, so far as London is concerned, has scarcely been miti- 
d gated. The objectionable vehicles are indeed conspicuously 
numbered, but they career about much in their original fashion. 
Within the last few weeks I myself have seen scores of them 
dashing along frequented thoroughfares at a rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, to the terror of foot-passengers who 
happened to be crossing the road at the time, and at the immi- 
nent risk of colliding with any cart or carriage that chanced to be 


coming down a by-street. 





In the name of common sense, what excuse can be offered for 
this perilous practice? A cab driven furiously along Piccadilly 
would certainly be stopped by the police, although the ‘fare’ in- 
side might be anxious to catch a train. A glance at the ordinary 
occupants of a motor-car will generally suffice to show that they 
have no such object in view. They are simply indulging in the 
vulgar amusement of ‘ going-ahead,’ like the ‘ galloping snob’ who 
formerly used to invade Rotten Row. His pastime was cut short 
by general execration. Why should greater licence be extended 
to the motoring cad ? ! 

Notwithstanding the introduction of tramways and the ‘ Two- 
penny Tube,’ omnibus traffic in London seems to be as busy as 
ever. The companies who provide this form of conveyance for 
the public have certainly done much to improve the comfort and 
appearance of the vehicles employed. They are cleaner and 
better ventilated than they used to be. Their roof-seats are far 
more convenient and accessible than the ‘ knife-board ’ of earlier 
days, though it must be confessed that their weight and that of 
the iron staircase leading to them, in addition to twenty-eight 
passengers, must sorely tax the strength of two horses. Paris 
omnibuses have often three stout well-groomed animals, which 
seem better fitted for their work than those seen in London streets, 
where, owing to a want of system, our hard-worked beasts are 
i subjected to a constant and unnecessary strain. It is in vain that 
é printed notices are posted inside, begging passengers not to stop 
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' It is hardly necessary to state that these remarks do not apply to motor- 
broughams, which do not exceed the pace of any other private carriage, and are 
by therefore under complete control. 
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the omnibus oftener than can be helped. Ladies will insist on 
being set down at particular shops, even though they may be 
only twenty yards apart ; and whenever there is a fresh start the 
poor horses suffer in lungs, heart, and sinew. 

All this might be avoided if, along the line of route, halting- 
places were fixed at reasonable intervals, where passengers might 
be taken up or set down; and this should form the subject of a 
police regulation. 

The omnibus companies themselves might remove one form of 
annoyance to the public by prohibiting conductors from shouting 
out the utterly unintelligible jargon which is absurdly supposed 
to indicate the destination of the ’bus. All Londoners know 
quite well, from the colour of the vehicle and the inscriptions on 
it, where it is going. But if a stranger were doubtful on this 
point it is certain that he could not possibly be enlightened by 
such ejaculations as ‘Obun,’ ‘Stee-benk,’ and ‘ Loophole’st Rarway!’ 
uttered in tones of angry remonstrance. 

Conductors should be further instructed to use the bell-cord 
provided for communication with the driver instead of the 
abominably shrill whistle now commonly blown whenever the *bus 
is stopped or restarted ; as well as to refrain from the offensive 
habit of holding tickets and silver change in their mouths before 
handing them—-still wet—to the passengers. These may seem 
trivial irregularities, but they are unknown on the Continent. 
Why should we tolerate them at home? 

It is satisfactory to find attention called in Parliament to the 
street danger involved by covered vans being driven by men who, 
from their position inside the vehicles, cannot look to right or left. 
But no attempt has yet been made to limit the hours during 
which heavy cartloads of timber, hay, straw, building-materials 
and even huge bales of dirty rags, may pass through the streets 
of London already overcrowded with lighter traffic. The manner 
in which carcases of beef and mutton are conveyed from market 
to butchers’ shops is a standing disgrace to this Metropolis. It is 
not unusual to see them piled up and uncovered even by a cloth, 
in a carrier’s van, while. the driver is actually sitting on joints of 
meat which are to be served at table and eaten in respectable 
households. So far as I know, this disgusting practice is an 
exclusively English one. Many European capitals are familiar 
to me, but I have never observed in either of them anything 
approaching such indecency. 

Not long ago the late Sir Henry Thompson, in an excellent 
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letter to the Times, pointed out the sanitary dangers likely to 
ensue from the present objectionable mode in which dust and 
kitchen refuse are removed from London houses, and he made 
some useful suggestions as to the best means of remedying this 
evil. Here, again, we might take a lesson from foreign cities 
where—as in Paris, for instance—such refuse is removed not only 
more frequently, but under conditions which prevent the infliction 
of a needless and noxious nuisance. 

The discharge of coal into our street cellars is effected in a 
way which leaves much room for improvement. The coal-cart is 
allowed to come at any hour of the day—often to the inconvenience 
alike of foot passengers and carriage folk; to empty its load, sack 
by sack, down the cellar-hole, and then to drive off, leaving the 
pavement for several yards round black with grit which adheres 
to the boots of everyone who comes intothe house. The capacious 
wooden funnel—a usual appendage to every coal-cart in France or 
Germany—which might prevent this mess, is never seen here. 
But until it is introduced, householders who cannot rely on their 
servants to do the needful should at least spend a few pence in 
getting the coal-heavers, before they go away, to sweep up and wash 
down the flagstones of the footway outside. Yet this is rarely 
done except in ‘smart’ neighbourhoods. The average Londoner 
seems to care little for cleanliness out of doors. 

The question of street-crossings offers a daily problem to most 
citizens. Whose business is it to keep them swept? The duty 
is at present undertaken by an army of irresponsible men and 
boys who, picketed at innumerable corners all over the town, 
stand holding their brooms and touching their hats to any 
pedestrian who is likely to spare a ‘copper.’ In wet and muddy 
weather they certainly render some service, and no conscientious 
foot-passenger likes to ignore it if he has a penny at hand. Now, 
supposing such a person in the course of a stroll goes over fifteen 
crossings and comes the same way back, his walk, if he is a liberal 
man, will have cost him half a crown! Of course no one actually 
incurs this expense. But as a matter of principle one crossing- 
sweeper deserves his fee as well as another. If they are paid at 
all, they ought to be paid uniformly. Sometimes an unsophisti- 
cated ratepayer asks why the parochial or metropolitan borough 
authorities who are supposed to keep our roadways clean do not 
extend that duty to street-crossings. The taxes levied for these 
and kindred purposes have increased enormously of late years, but 
if they do not suffice for their object, few householders would 
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object to an additional charge of a few shillings if it would relieve 
them from an irregular and troublesome demand for daily gratu- 
ities. 

Recent changes in the municipal government of London make 
it difficult for those who are unversed in such matters to under- 
stand which local bodies are responsible for the administration of 
certain districts, and why variations occur in its practical result. 

For instance, one would think that after many years of ex- 
perience qualified contractors might by this time have arrived 
at some definite conclusion respecting the best mode of paving 
urban roadways. Yet we find some laid with wood, others with 
asphalte, and others macadamised. On one point, indeed, 
there seems to be unanimity of opinion—viz., that, whichever 
plan is adopted, the roads and even footways may be broken 
up at inconvenient seasons for repair, or for the introduction of 
gas or electric light service whenever required, and whatever con- 
fusion it may entail. All this indicates a divided control and a 
general want of system. 

Another mystery is presented by the remarkable disparity 
which exists in the roof levels of new structures often erected side 
by side in the same thoroughfare. No one wants exact uniformity 
of sky-line. But that one tenement should be allowed to tower 
two or more storeys above its fellows seems on every ground un- 
desirable. Under the provisions of a former Building Act, the 


‘height of London houses was required to bear a certain proportion 


to the width of the street in which they were erected. Whether 
such provisions still exist I do not know, but if the colossal blocks 
of brick and masonry used as hotels and residential flats are to be 
multiplied, it is obvious that in course of time our capital will be 
covered with Brobdingnag lanes, or rather alleys, in which the 
distribution of light and air must be materially curtailed and 
effective sanitation rendered more difficult. 

This is to be regretted all the more because in the busiest 
quarters of London considerations of expense prevent the thorough- 
fares from being widened. To adopt such a course, for example, 
in Bond Street, where shop-rents are very high, might involve an 
outlay of millions. Yet through this generally congested 
carriage-way omnibuses and lumbering carts are permitted to run 
from Oxford Street to Piccadilly in the height of the season, with as 
much freedom as if they were rolling along a capacious boulevard. 

The breadth of footways available for shopping-purposes would 
be none too great if they were occupied alone by pedestrians. But 
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since the introduction of ‘ perambulators,’ innumerable specimens 
of that domestic machine are wheeled up and down the trottoirs, 
apparently for the benefit of nursemaids who combine with their 
tender care of infant life a natural appreciation of attractive 
‘ window-dressing.’ 

One may avoid some of these irregularities by turning from 
the streets of London into its pleasure-grounds. But even in the 
latter may be noticed much that requires strict supervision and 
careful reform. It depends, of course, to some extent on the 
direction in which we walk. I have often been puzzled to guess 
why, for instance, the south side of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens should receive so much more attention from their 
respective custodians than the north. It is to be presumed that 
the inhabitants of Lancaster Gate and Tyburnia are as regular 
in the payment of their rates as the denizens of Belgravia and 
Mayfair. But they don’t get so much for theirmoney. At Hyde 
Park Corner and along Rotten Row order and decorum prevail. 
But the Bayswater portion of Kensington Gardens presents a 
different appearance. It is enclosed by a dwarf brick wall and 
coping-stone mouldy with age and damp. Dirty children are 
allowed to climb about the seats and railings, to pluck up grass 
by the roots and scatter it over the paths, to sweep up gravel 
from the paths and strew it over the grass. On a summer’s after- 
noon they leave the ground defaced with scraps of newspaper and 
dirty rags. In spring they pluck all the hawthorn blossom within 
their reach. In autumn they fling up bludgeons into trees to 
bring the horse chestnuts down. On one occasion I saw, not far 
from the Round Pond, a circular trench being dug out by boys 
who were indulging on the greensward in a pastime usually con- 
fined to the sea-shore. 

In pleasant shady spots under the trees ‘rounders’ and 
peddling football have reduced the turf to the condition of a dry 
skittle-ground. 

No doubt it will be urged that the children of the poor are 
entitled to recreation. But recreation of this kind means mis- 
chief, and it seems hardly desirable that the beautiful sylvan 
retreat afforded by Kensington Gardens, close to a Royal Palace 
and rich in historical associations, should be turned into a public 
playground for future ‘ Hooligans.’ 

Proper vigilance on the part of park-keepers might no doubt 
impose some restraint. But unfortunately those functionaries 
are not vigilant. During a long residence in the neighbourhood 
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I do not remember a single occasion on which I have seen one of 
them voluntarily interfere to prevent such irregularities as I have 
described. Probably they take their cue from the laisser-aller 
principle which seems to distinguish their official superiors. For 
many years the picturesque old Orangery (supposed to have been 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren) in the immediate vicinity of 
Kensington Palace was used as a potting-house for plants, and 
but for the remonstrance of a well-known artist would still have 
remained devoted to that ignoble use. 

Early in October last a score or more of fine old trees in the 

Gardens were blown down by a severe gale which wrought 
destruction in many parts of this country. The trees were torn 
up by the roots, presenting a dismal and unsightly appearance. 
It is almost incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that for a 
period of five months they were allowed to remain lying where 
they fell, the heavy timber, gradually saturated by the fall of 
recent rain, damaging the turf on which it lay, and affording a 
gymnasium for noisy urchins. Without inquiring who was to 
blame for this neglect, most travelled Englishmen must feel 
assured that it would not have occurred in any other European 
capital. 
Within a bow-shot from the Marble Arch there stands a 
handsome Gothic drinking-fountain erected in 1867 at the 
expense of a generous Oriental potentate, the Sooltan Bahadoor 
of Vijianagram. Its base occupies an area some four yards square. 
A richly decorated canopy and spire rise above it to a height of 
forty feet. It possesses scarcely an ornamental feature within 
reach which has not been damaged. Stone finials have been 
knocked off, carved work chipped, and mouldings defaced. That 
this is the result of wanton mischief there can be no doubt, for 
the injuries are entirely confined to the lower portion of the 
monument. Youthful ragamuffins may often be seen sitting in 
the basins, tampering with the taps and drinking-vessels, splash- 
ing water down on the steps, and climbing over accessible parts of 
the structure. And all this disorder occurs at a few dozen yards 
distance from the park-keeper’s lodge, where policemen are con- 
stantly stationed. 

But this neighbourhood is notoriously selected for another 
objectionable practice. Every Sunday crowds of persons assemble 
there to receive open-air lectures on politics, theology, and what 
not, from fanatical dunces whose folly is only equalled by their 
assurance. Now, without discussing the moral effect of these 
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diatribes upon that popular philosopher, ‘ the man in the street,’ 
it is obvious that the place and the mode of their utterance must 
largely interfere with the comfort of the public. The parks are 
intended for physical recreation, not for the use of noisy dema- 
gogues who, in these days of cheap journalism and working men’s 
clubs, can find ample opportunity for expressing their opinions 
elsewhere. 

It would not be difficult to cite numerous other instances of 
neglect or indifference shown in various quarters of this capital 
respecting nuisances which might easily be repressed by a little 
firmness of municipal administration. It is strange that more 
irregularities and rowdyism should exist in Royal England than 
would be tolerated for a day in Republican France. 

In order to disclose and deal effectively with such evils it is 
evident that the powers of our police force should be extended, or 
that the maintenance of order and the suppression of irregularities 
should be delegated to a small but vigilant body of men vested 
with special authority for that purpose. They might be responsible 
in each district to a chief inspector who could discharge many of 
his duties on horseback. 

Such an expedient might suffice to ensure adequate supervision 
ard to remove some of the grievances above mentioned. With 
respect to others in which structural questions are concerned, the 
problem to be solved assumes, nodoubt,amore complex form. Where 
is the responsibility to lie? The rights once exercised by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have become absorbed in the powers 
of the County Council, but it is difficult to define their limit or 
to distinguish between borough administration and parochial 
rule. 
| Under ancient Roman law sometimes the Adile and some- 

times the Prator Urbanus was supreme. But they were both, 
practically, magistrates, and in our day the functions of a magis- 
trate are devoted to the consideration of moral and personal rather 
than local wrongs. In London we’seem to require the more direct 
services of a modern ‘ Curator Viarwm.’ 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


‘(\MARITIS’ is the name of a kind of intellectual influenza 

which, to judge by an article in the Critic (New York), rages 
in America even more than in England. About Omar Khayyém 
I confess to knowing very little. Did he really live about the time 
of the Norman Conquest? Did he really write all the quatrains 
which are ascribed to him? Or is he, much more than Homer 
(there is no ‘ Homeritis ’), a collective name, and was every floating 
quatrain attributed to him, like every Scotch jest, in the chap- 
books, to the grave and learned George Buchanan? Was he an 
astronomer, was he a bon vivant? Few of his enthusiasts, I sus- 
pect, know Persian, and could answer these questions. It is 
FitzGerald, not Omar, whom they more or less ignorantly worship. 


* * 
* 


‘Omar,’ says my American author, ‘is what Horace was until 
the death of Eugene Field,’ whom I knew and esteemed, without 
being aware that he had edited or translated Flaccus. Omar is 
‘the business man’s poet.’ Can this be because there is so little 
of Omar? If it is true that American men of business pored over 
Horace before the regretted death of Mr. Field, that adds another 
reason for sorrow. Nobody ever read Horace in a translation ; of 
Horace translators can render nothing. The children of commerce 
must have perused him in the original, and nothing could be more 
salutary. Now they need not take the trouble to learn Latin. In 
that idyll in which the Muses of Theocritus, like contributors to 
magazines, regret that his manuscripts are always returned, the 
Alexandrian business man says ‘ Homer is enough for everybody.’ 
Now Omar is enough for all men, and I don’t think that the change, 
though economical, is a proof of our superior civilisation. 


* * 
* 


The world wants ‘culture’ on the cheapest terms. Even Mr. 
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Browning, even Ibsen, can now be thrown overboard with Ros- 
setti. To quote Omar is to be cultured. The Scot may give up 
his yearly haggis, and Burns, and buy a penny Omar, not that 
even he will be so thrifty ; Burns never meant culture. In America 
they really are thrifty ; they get the Persian out of the circulating 
library, and need possess no books of their own at all. ‘In the 
cities of the West you will find the Quatrains one of the most 
thoroughly read books in the club library,’ with David Harum 
probably, and The Virginian, for less philosophic hours. ‘The 
plainsmen of Arizona repeat lines of the Rubdiydt as naturally 
and unselfconsciously as one might speak of a broken saddle-girth,’ 
or as the crew of the Mayflower, and passengers, quoted the Bible. 
The West is again dominated by the East, by a very different kind 
of Oriental wisdom. Omar ‘time and again strikes the American 
note as sympathetically as the last fable of George Ade.’ Having 
read these uncouth maunderings in unintelligible slang, I greatly 
prefer the work of Mr. FitzGerald, and fail to see what the two 
authors have in common. For the American, we learn that the 
charm of Omar is his insistence on the brevity of our fleeting days, 
which he expresses by ‘catapulting from a trolley car ’—cata- 
pulting is a boyish and dangerous recreation—‘ or sky-rocketing up 
an elevator shaft, or leaping from train to train,’ Omar in his hand, 
and hurry in his heart. One never dreams of Omar as a person 
always in a hurry, all about nothing, but he certainly does offer 
the shortest cut to culture. FitzGerald, in his long, lonely, leisurely 
life, never dreamed of being the apostle of hurry. One doubts 
whether, had he known that he was to make the pace, and cut 
down Tennyson, with all other bards, and provide the tit-bits of 
poetry for a hustling generation, FitzGerald would have given his 
manuscript to Mr. Quaritch for publication. The motto of the 
American sufferer from Omaritis, we learn, is ‘Oh, brother, hustle, 
for to-morrow we begin to live!’ Quite as good, nay, a better 
motto, is Mark Twain’s— 


‘ Punch, brothers, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare !’ 


Here are deliberation and altruism! The truth is that Omar is 
short, and Omar is cheap, and FitzGerald is good, but Omar is not 
everybody, is not the bovril compounded of all the oxen of the 
Sun, and ought not to be taken as such, to the neglect of all other 


poetry. 


* * 
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There is nothing so mysterious to the minds of authors, and, 
probably, of publishers, as that body not loved of Coleridge, and 
known to him as ‘The Reading Public.’ They would not read 
Christabel, though cheap (a shilling), short, and of unequalled 
excellence. He and Mr. Murray must ruefully have asked them- 
selves ‘Why won’t they?’ and blamed the Edinburgh Review. 
A writer on ‘The Reading Public,’ in the same Critic, avers that 
‘special conditions in America have brought about a greater con- 
fusion in matters of taste than exists in England.’ Can this be 
true? The same tastes as to new novels do not pervade both 
continents. One hears that no English novelist need apply in the 
States, and perhaps the American popular romancers do not apply 
here with enormous success. Perhaps we appreciated each other’s 
wares most when we won them by open piracy on the high seas. 
Neither country much likes having to pay for its neighbour’s goods. 
Much the least unpopular production, in America, by the present 
writer, lives there in pirated editions only. An attempt to ‘dump 
down’ an edition of it here was frustrated lately ; it certainly was 


of wonderful ugliness. 


*x * 
* 


The R.P. in America, when spoken to about ‘ literature,’ is said 
to reply: ‘“ Literature? Sure, we took it senior year. It had a 
green cover.” So speaks the honest citizen, whom we may allow 
to represent a considerable class.’ His sister, Mary, ‘is a great 
hand to read,’ and likes a book ‘ advertised in the trolleys,’ what- 
ever trolleys may be—obviously not what we call trolleys in this 
country. They ‘ catapult out of trolleys’ in America. The reading 
public is ‘ singularly susceptible to posters, and easily unmanned by 
the bellowing of train-boys.’ Why not give Christabel to train-boys, 
and let them bellow that? It might be the beginning of better 
things, at least if the poem were printed as prose, so as to disarm 
suspicion. It seems that Mary had read The Lady of the Lake and 
Guy Mamnering. If so, Mary should be blind to posters and deaf 
to train-boys ; her foot is on the path that leads in the right direc- 
tion. If literature that is literature were properly advertised— 
for how else is the public to become aware of its existence ?— 
great progress might be made. Like the person who lately re- 
viewed Wuthering Heights as a new novel, the public simply does 
not know what books exist. With the aid of posters and train- 
boys Tom Jones and Pamela might be brought back to the general 
knowledge and admiration. Were I an American capitalist,. I 
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should begin by furiously advertising Mrs. Radcliffe. The Italian 
and The Romance of the Forest would sell like David Harum if the 
public thought that they were this year’s books. Portraits of Mrs. 
Radcliffe (represented by a pretty young lady with a fringe) and 
interviews with Mrs. Radcliffe would keep up the delusion that she 
was not a dead person; for such the public ‘has no use.’ The 
citizen who lately wrote to Mr. David Hume to correct an error 
in his History would be easily taken in. 


* * 
* 


‘I was fortunate indeed,” writes the interviewer in Up to Date, 
“when I called at Mrs. Radcliffe’s elegant cottage near Leather- 
head. The young and lovely author of The Romance of the Forest 
had just returned from a motor-ride, and was seated at tea in an 
arbour draped with clematis, beside her friend, Miss Fanny Burney. 
Both ladies were hatted in puce motor-caps, and both welcomed 
me like an old friend. They asked me to take a dish of tea, 
“unless,” said Mrs. Radcliffe archly, “ you are man enough for a 
whisky-and-soda.” I preferred the urn that purred in tune with 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s beautiful grey Persian cat—“ The Master of 
Gray.” “TI call him that because he is so handsome and so 
treacherous,” said his mistress. When tea was over the lady handed 
round a gold cigarette-case, set with brilliants, the gift of a monarch 
who recognises in Mrs. Radcliffe one of the brightest jewels in his 
crown, while Miss Burney’s affectionate relations with the Royal 
Family are well known to the world. 

*“ A king has run after her in Kew Gardens,” said our hostess ; 
and Miss Burney smiled and blushed. 

** How can you run on so, Anne?” she asked ; and I recog- 
nised the wit of the authoress of Evelina. 

* But it was time for me to think of business. 

*“ Tell me of yourself, Mrs. Radcliffe,” I asked. 

*“T was born twenty-four years ago,” said my hostess. 

** And you are already the author of The Sicilian Romance, 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, The Italian, and The Romance of the 
Forest ?” 

*“ Oh, I began as early as Fanny here; I began at fifteen,” 
said Mrs. Radcliffe. 

** And you were popular at once ? ” 

**“T had nothing to complain of. Dr. Robertson Nicoll dis- 
covered me early ; after that all was plain sailing. My first novel. 
The Castles of ——, I really forget what, was a Scottish novel.” 
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** But that has not been your most popular work ?” I asked, 
for I also forgot the names of the castles. 

‘* No,” said Mrs. Radcliffe; “it was a maiden effort. I did 
better with my French, Pyrenean, and Italian tales.” 

‘Do you spend much time in collecting historical local 
colour ?” 

** None at all,” said my hostess. “My people speak in the 
tone of to-day. No ‘tushery’ for me, as dear R. L. 8. called it. 
I find the public prefer my method.” 

‘Tt is true of our great American authors of historical romance,” 
I said; “they are perfectly indifferent to history.” 

*“T admire them for it,” said Mrs. Radcliffe; “ but Fanny, 
there, is more scholarly, and has caught the tone of the eighteenth 
century very cleverly.” 

*“T got it up out of Smollett,” said Miss Burney; “ the historian, 
you know,” she added, seeing that I had never heard of Mr. 
Smollett. 

*« And I borrowed a good deal of my wicked monk, in The 
Italian, from your Hawthorne,” said Mrs. Radcliffe ; ‘‘ from his 
Marble Faun. There are often good things to steal in these old 
authors that nobody reads now. And after all, what a blessing it 
is to be alive!” she exclaimed, with a bewitching smile. 

‘Mr. Radcliffe is an enviable man ! 

‘* And which is your favourite among your own works, Mrs. 
Radcliffe ? ” 

‘« Tommy!” she replied, and rising to her feet with a radiant air 
of maternity, rushed to the house door, and clasped in her arms a 
sturdy toddler of four, dressed in the costume of Wee Macgreegor. 

«This is Tommy, and my favourite work!” exclaimed the happy 
author. 

‘« But that was in...” exclaimed Miss Burney. 

‘Before she could finish whatever she might be going to say, 
Mrs. Radcliffe stopped her by thrusting Tommy’s cheek against 
Miss Burney’s lips. Happy Tommy! Henceforth the conversa- 
tion deserted literary topics. 

‘The copyright, in America, of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, 
by Miss Burney, and of all the works of Mrs. Radcliffe, has been 
acquired by Messrs. Puttington, and Miss Burney’s new tale, 
Virginia, will shortly be serialised in Up to Date. 

‘ Both ladies, regretting that they had never been in America, 
announced their intention to visit our country next fall. Miss 
Burney’s wit and beauty, no less than the charms of her lovely 
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friend, the author of Tommy (without Grizel), are sure to create a 
furore. They both assured me that their friend, Miss Austen (the 
serial rights in whose Sense and Sensibility have been acquired by 
Messrs. Puttington), absolutely declines to be interviewed. 

‘She is a dear, quiet, shy, little Miss Grave Airs,” said Miss 
Fanny Burney ; “ sees nobody, hates motors, and, though the King 
has copies of her books in every one of his palaces, and though Sir 
Walter Scott and my Lord Macaulay boom her too ridiculously, 
she has never even been presented, and hides herself deep in the 
country.” ’ 

+ * 

Surely a few interviews of this kind, with photographs of 
blooming beauties to do duty for the poor Dead Authors, and with 
lots of bellowing train-bands of train-boys, and with posters (too 
much neglected by our publishers), would revive the American 
taste for really good literature. The unlucky circumstance that 
the authors are not alive, nor their books precisely new, would be 
overlooked. I am ready to act as interviewer (of course for a 
liberal ‘ compensation’), and am only too anxious to visit Mr. 
Henry Fielding, Mr. Samuel Richardson, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Smollett, 
and other distinguished novelists, including the exclusive and 
fashionable author of The Castle of Otranto. 


* * 
= 


I have often thought that Dr. Watson overrates the acuteness 
of his friend and hero, Sherlock Holmes. In some cases Sherlock 
has blundered egregiously, and been taken in, though he never 
knew it. Now, in the Strand for June, Sherlock is the victim of a 
college don and an undergraduate, who have ‘played it rather 
low’ on the world-famed detective. 


* * 
* 


Sherlock was at Oxford or Cambridge, studying ‘ early English 
charters,’ couched, probably, in the Latin language. Soames of 
St. Luke’s came to him with a cock-and-bull story, which would 
not have taken in a Fifth Form boy. According to Soames, the 
tutor, who proved too hard for Holmes, he was one of the examiners 
for the Fortescue Scholarship—whether a University scholarship 
or an in-college affair does not appear, but it was for senior men. 
The first paper was to be Greek ‘unseen,’ ‘a large passage of 
Greek translation which the candidate has not seen.’ Now, it is 
never easy to know what candidates have not seen, and a chunk of 
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Heliodorus might do, with a bit of the Cassandra of Lycophron, 
_ and perhaps a corrupt little piece out of Herodas, if he spells 
his name in that way. 

* * 

But Soames, guying the innocent Holmes, actually persuaded 
him that, by way of unseen, he was setting ‘half a chapter of 
Thucydides.’ Naturally every man who went in (they were not 
schoolboys, but senior men) had read the whole of Thucydides. 
To set the Halimusian for unseen would be the act of an idiot. 
Next, the passage was so long that, though only half a chapter of 
the history which the son of Olorus compiled, it covered ‘ three 
long slips’ of printers’ proofs. No chapter, no whole chapter in 
‘ Thicksides ’ is as long as that, I think ; certainly no half-chapter 
is. They are quite ‘ snappy little pars.,’ many of them—the chapters 
in Thucydides. 

* * 
oe 

But Sherlock sucked it all in. He believed that a bad young 
man, wanting to get up unseen Thucydides, would be such an 
inconceivable donkey as to begin copying it out in pencil. Of 
course, even if he had not read all Thucydides, he would merely 
glance at it, and see what book the extract came from. Nobody 
who goes in for a scholarship for senior men could make such an error. 
However ignorant he was, the first line would suffice for his wicked 
purpose. He could compare it with the beginnings of chapters, 
but, if he knew no more than to be in doubt, he could not have 
got the Fortescue Scholarship. But Soames palmed all this series 
of transparent hoaxes off upon Holmes—every step in the series 
an obvious ‘ sell °—and so Holmes went about to catch the culprit. 
One of the men was in the joke with Soames; he was one of the 
three on the tutor’s stair, and confessed to having surreptitiously 
copied a huge cantle of a half-chapter of Thucydides in pencil, from 
the proof-sheet of the examination-paper, and the same with intent 
to deceive. 

‘Well, Soames, we have cleared your little problem up,’ said 
Sherlock with his usual complacency, and when he had left the 
tutor’s rooms that grave man threw off his dignity, and waltzed 
with his undergraduate accomplice round the table. For not one 
of the incidents could have occurred. Thucydides could not, I 
hope, have been set for unseen in such an examination. A half- 
chapter of Thucydides could not be as long as three examination- 
papers. A dishonest man would not have needed to copy more 
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than a line, if he copied any of it. Soames, in the circumstances, 


‘would have substituted any other paper for the first, and set 


new pieces of unseen; not one monstrous slice of one author. 
What Sherlock Holmes will say to Dr. Watson for thus exposing 
him I know not, and Watson would have done better to keep the 
whole story in reserve, as giving him a hold over Holmes, when 
next he was bumptious—his besetting sin. That a don and an 
undergraduate took in Holmes by means so simple and so audacious 
is rather a comfort to a less successful explorer of mysteries 
(historical), Literature triumphed over Science, for once in a way. 
Non omnia posswmus omnes, as Partridge said; we all have our 
moments of weakness. If Holmes had asked Soames to show him 
that half-chapter in the original, Soames would have been exposed 
himself. 

Let me not be supposed to depreciate the great qualities of 
Sherlock. If an adventure of his appeared every day, it would ~ 
find in me a happy reader. The mistakes may be Dr. Watson’s, 
and the unseens may have been unseens that could be set in the 
Fortescue Scholarship. Probably they are best selected out of 
things like Plato, his Laws, or Callimachus, or Polybius, or other 
authors whom few undergraduates have read exhaustively. 


* * 

In the performance of Mr. Gilbert Murray’s excellent trans- 
lation of the Hippolytus of Euripides, the chorus was perhaps the 
most pleasing thing, especially the lady who led the chorus, and 
sang charmingly, so that one could actually hear the exquisite 
words. Phedra, poor lady, was also very good, and I believe 
that the nurse forged her last letter to Theseus. Euripides should 
have made that quite clear, for Phedra was not mean, and never 
would have died with a lie in her mouth, whereas the nurse, to 
avenge her fosterling, was capable of anything. Hippolytus made 
the most of his very ungrateful part, for which Euripides may 
have had some motive unknown to us ; to be sure he seems to have 
hated women as much as did the monkish author of the Chronicle 


of Lanercost. Both authors had probably been jilted in youth, 
and never forgave the sex. 
* * 
a 


The Melanesian Mission seems to have done a good stroke both 
for religion and science. The learned Bishop of that remote 
diocese informs me that they have discovered, in one of the Solomon 
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Islands, and converted, a pigmy black tribe, averaging five feet 
high and ander. The converts have sent in their magical imple- 
ments, and I have been presented with a kind of ‘ medicine-bag,’ 
neatly made of bark, with ornaments in the form of bone rings. 
It is unopened, and I hope some daring student will open it; certainly 
I shall not—curses might fly out. The tribe, as described, seem to 
resemble the natives of the Andaman Islands. One seldom hears 
of a whole people abandoning their wizardries in this candid and 
collective manner : head-hunting they have also eschewed. 

If the neophytes will only become Total Abstinence men, they 
may turn out a credit to the Church of England. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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